EPISCOPAL.  WATCHMAN. 


I  HAVE  SET  THEE  A  WATCHMAN  UNTO  THE  HOUSE  OF  ISRAEL. 


REV.  PALMER  DYER,  EDITOR.] 


HAKTFORl>,  JANCAKV  9, 


iothpr.s  have  ever  made  for  that  purposr,  still 
retaiti  the  very  names  which  their  coni’joscrs 
■'gave  them.  15ut,  scriouslr.’ean  thiA%eu.»y  ob- 


RE.n AUKS  o.\  CliniClI  Ml  >1C. 

To  Ui€  Editor  xf  the  Kpi^  noftal  Wrt  hmai: 

Sib,  As  jou  hate  granted  the  •'*^*l**®s*  in  practice,  when  the  choir  are  always, 

jour  oorresponden.,  I  1  ,l„h,he  i,mecnllec.ion,.nd  ihc  l„„ei 

,ume  lb.,  you  w,l  uol  den,  m  iho  pn.dege  ol  ;,^|f ,,  ^  . 

,.,ing  .  few  word,  upon  .he  .aine  subjecl,  b,  ,,  „„der,t<id  b,  the  coneregaliL  wliere 


way  of  rejoinder.  Not,  however,  for  tile  ..be  ■  o 
of  opposition  ;  for  it  will  be  seen  that  in  some' 
points  1  agree  with  him  ;  but  in  order  to  request 


no  organ 


It  would  certainly  be  desirable,  that  some  i 

,  ,  .  ,  ,  1,1  r  simple  and  proper  piece  of  music  sboidd  be  “  .set  I 

him  (as  he  appears  to  be  acquainted  with  the  i  _  #  i  •/  .  * 

'  .  .  i  r r  ‘  i  forth,  to  be  sung  in  the  ic  JMbi/r.tf.&c. 

matter.)  to  bring  the  present  state  of  Church  ■  i  .  l  i  n  v  ,u  •  i  >1.’  i 

^  ,  ,  I  but  who  shall  be  the  indge  :  tor  my  part,  1 

Music,  in  all  its  nunerous  faults  and  pcrvei-  „ .  .  .  .  1  1  r  u  .1  •  r.u 

’  ,  ...  1  •  a-  '  ,  should  be  glad  if  all  our  poetical  versions  of  the 

sions,  before  the  public.  It  is  a  tact,  and  one  i>  ■  .u  - 1  1  1  -  u  . 

•-  ■  ^  Psalms  were  thrown  aside,  and  a  plain,  chaste.' 

too,  of  more  inip<<rtance  than  is  generally  ap- 1  ■  .  ..  *  j. 

’  j  j  .  ,  1  ■  11  *  1  tttid  appropriate  anthem  were-  arranged  to  an 

prehended,  that  Psalmotly,  in  all  our  churches,  •  .  1  r  u  /  . 

r  ,  ’..  .  f...  ’  improved  prosaic  version  of  each  (or  a  part  ol 

IS  at  a  ow  ebb.  I  he  original  object  of  this  pro-  ‘  .  1 

p  each)  Psalm  so  that  the  same  music  might  al 
ininent  part  of  public  worship,  seems  to  have  '  ' 

been  lost  sight  of,  and  the  sole  aim  of  those  into 
whose  hands  the  direction  of  it  has  fallen,  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  amusement  and  gratification  of 
an  audience.  These,  and  other  abuses  er|ually 
unjustifiable,  demand  at  least  the  attention  of 
the  community  :  and  that  man  who  does  aught 
to  renovate  the  depreciated  worth  of  Sacred 
.Music,  will  deserve  to  be  bailed  as  a  benefactor 
to  the  interests  of  piety  and  devotion. 

Some  of  the  suggestions  of  your  correspond¬ 
ent,  it  appears  to  me,  will  have  such  a  tendency. 

From  others  I  must  withhold  commendation. 


as  I  judge  them  incorrect.  For  instance — he 
complains,  that  “  the  old  tunes  are  altered  at 
,beplca,u,.of,ucce„ive  compile,,  a;|<l  com- 
posers,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  ns  older  wor- 1  ^ 

shipi>er8,  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 


ways  accompany  the  same  words.  Put  who 
would  do  this,  if  it  w  ere  desired  ?  | 

Your  correspondent  must  surely  have  forgot- ! 
ten  himself,  when  he  asks,  “why  should  the ' 
music,  &.C.  be  as  well  at  the  mercy  of  the  low-  i 
est  |isalni-grinder,  as  at  the  discretion  of  the  [ 
profoundest  doctor  in  music  and  soon  after-  j 
wards  observes,  that  “  scientific  music  is  as! 
unprofitable  to  a  mixed  congregation,  as  very! 
learned  preaching  !"  .Make  your  music  as  sim- 1 
jilc  and  as  “  syllabic  ”  as  ymt  )»lea.-,v  •  hut,  11  al! 
conscience,  let  us  have  icientijic,  prtimmdtical 
music.  Nor  are  science  and  simplicity  incom¬ 
patible  with  each  other.  True,  the  simpler  the 
music  the  better  ;  but  let  us  not  sacrifice  sci- 


ebange  and  that  “  even  Old  Hundred”  has 
not  escaped  sacrilegious  treatment.  For  one,  | 
I  myself  do  wish  that  the  old  syllabic  music 
were  the  only  Psalmody  in  use,  (with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Anthems,  &.C.  of  course  ;)  but  I  can¬ 
not  conceive  why  the  harmonies  of  these  tunes 
should  not  be  corrected  or  improved.  The 
difficulty  is  here  :  Where  are  the  originals  of 
Old  Hundred,  St.  Anne’s,  M'indsor,  «Sl.c.  dtc.  I 
Which,  of  seventy  or  eighty  arrangements, 
would  .Mr.  Tansur  prefer?  There  need  be  no 
trouble  in  the  use  of  one  kind  of  book  in  the 
choir,  and  of  another  in  families.  The  choir 
(wherever  one  exists,)  should  predominate;  and 
very  often  little  care  would  prevent  “  the  babel¬ 
like  confusion”  which  has  often  offended  his 
ear.  Again,  I  can  see  no  disadvantage  arising 
from  the  introduction  of  some  secular  airs  into 
the  service  of  the  sanctuary.  True,  there  are 
but  few  of  these  which  are  suitable ;  but  surely 
that  taste  must  be  remarkably  fastidious,  and 
that  devotion  feeble,  which  could  be  shocked  or 
offended  by  the  pathetic  “  Greenville,”  or  the 
noble  “  Haydn’s  Hymn.”  Among  all  denomi¬ 
nations  of  Christians,  these  and  similar  tunes 
are  sung  ;  and  how  few  of  the  congregation 
dream  of  “profanation,”  or  have  even  heard 
of  these  airs  as  secular  !  The  evil,  if  it  be  one, 
is  certainly  exceedingly  smalL 

Still  less  can  I  approve  of  Mr.  Tansur’s  re¬ 
marks  upon  the  change  of  nanus.  There  are 
very  few  tunes  which  can  be  traced  with  cer¬ 
tainty  to  any  author ;  and  it  is  presumed  that 
all  the  productions  which  Handel,  Haydn,  and 


bined. 

One  would  be  apt  to  doubt  the  capacity  of 
the  General  Convention  to  set  forth  a  collection 
of  music.  They  might  assist,  perhaps— or  re¬ 
commend — or  approve  ;  hut  beyond  this  they 
ought  not  to  go.  Professional  talent  and  expe¬ 
rience  are  necessary — are  indispensable. 

I  would  fain  hope  that  much  more  may  be 
said  upon  this  very  important  subject,  and  that 
your  correspondent  will  soon  favour  the  public 
with  further  remarks.  Meanwhile  I  remain 
yours.  Very  respectfully, 

Anpkkw  Law. 


L4BOKEHS  IN  THE  VINEYAKIK 
To  the  Editor  the  EpiscopeU  H'atckman. 

Rev.  Sir, — 

The  numerous  calls  for  laborers  in  the  vine¬ 
yard  of  our  Lord,  have  led  me  seriously  to  re¬ 
flect  on  the  fact,  that  there  is  a  great  number 
of  those  who  have  been  “  set  apart  to  minister 
in  holy  things,”  whose  time  and  talents  are 
chiefly  employed  in  very  different  pursuits. 
There  are  many,  far  too  many,  1  fear,  engaged 
in  our  literary  institutions,  who,  “  Ibr  Zion’s 
sake,  should  not  hold  their  peace,  and  for  Je¬ 
rusalem’s  sake  should  not  rest,  until  the  right¬ 
eousness  thereof  go  forth  as  brightness,  and  the 
salvation  thereof  as  a  lamp  that  burneth.” — No 
one  can  feel  more  forcibly  than  I  do,  the  vast 
importance  of  having  pious,  devoted  Clergymen 
at  the  head  of  our  Colleges  and  High  Schools  ; 
but  I  rather  distrust  the  expediency  and  justice 
of  filling  all  the  professorships  with  Clergymen, 
while  so  many  millions  of  immortal  beings  are 
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hungerrng  and  jicrishing  for  the  want  of  that 
ipiritiial  bread  which  they  are  qualified  Jo  dis- 
jji  ii.'H,' — and  while  It'jri.cu  cbilm  very 

well  supply  the  literary  stations  which  they  hold. 
To  remain  in  such  stations  would  indeed  pro¬ 
mote  their  advancement  in  human  science ; 
hut,  were  they  ordained  for  this  purpose  ' 
M’oiild  they  not  do  well  seriously  to  reconsider 
tl;'.i.'  Drdination  vows;  and  to  compare  the  va¬ 
lue,  to  themselves  and  others,  of  that  knowledge 
which  is  merely  human,  with  the  unspeakable 
value  of  that  which  “  maketh  wise  unto  salva¬ 
tion  ?”  And  would  they  not  also  do  well  to  re- 
iiiemher,  that  though  they  may  not  have  seen  the 
half  of  four-xcore  years;  yet  their  day  is  far  spent, 
and  'he  iiielit  is  at  hand,  in  which  they  cannot 
work  ?  Let  them  go  forth  as  ambas.'-adors  of 
<’hrist  on  errands  of  mercy,  employing  all 
their  energies  directly  for  the  augment.ation  ol 
“  the  streams  which  makcglad  the  city  of  God,” 
and  thereby  securing  to  themselves  “  an  exceed¬ 
ing  and  eternal  weight  of  glory.”  -M. 

Kor  tlie  Kpiscopal  AVatchman. 

I IIUIST  nil  RCII,  HARTFORD. 

The  foundation  of  this  solid  and  beautiful 
sir’tcturc  wa.s  commenced  in  the  autumn  of 
IS -7.  t'n  the  Iftth  day  of  May,  182S,  the  cor¬ 
ner-stone  wa.s  laid  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Brow¬ 
nell,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  concourse  of 
people.  P'roni  that  time  the  work  was  steadily 
carried  on  until  the  “iid  day  of  December,  182‘d, 
when  it  was  consecrated  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bish¬ 
op  Hobart  of  New-York,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  on  his  Episcopal  visita¬ 
tion  to  the  West. 

The  following  description  of  the  edifice  may 
he  relied  on  for  its  accuracy  ;  although  the  wri¬ 
ter  is  conscious  how  imperfect  an  idea  can  be. 
conveyed  of  any  specimen  of  architecture  by 
mere  description,  unaccompanied  by  drawings. 

The  church,  as  far  as  it  is  finished,  presents  a 
faithful  example  of  the  Eci  lesiastical  stvle  ; 
and  hears  a  general  resemblance  to  that  modifi¬ 
cation  of  it  which  prevailed  in  England,  in  the 
time  of  the  last  Henrys.  No  particular  building 
has  been  adopted  as  a  model ;  hut  the  details 
are  almost  all  copied  after  drawings  of  the  most 
approved  specimens  in  England.  The  peculiar 
characteristicks  of  the  style  are  very  closely  ad¬ 
hered  to  in  every  part ;  the  utmost  pains  having 
been  taken  to  avoid  those  unseemly  admixtures, 
which  characterize  most  of  the  attempts  at 
Gothic  architecture  in  this  country. 

The  main  building  is  a  parallelogram,  100 
feet  in  length  by  70  in  breadth,  inde[)eudently 
of  the  buttresses.  These  project  three  feet  on 
each  side,  and  at  the  ends,  giving  an  area  of 
10(5  feet  by  76  covered  by  the  building.  Its 
extreme  length,  including  the  tower,  is  1*21^ 
feet. 

The  tower  is  22j  feet  .square,  fortified  with 
double  buttresses  at  the  angles,  and  stands  out 
14^  feet  from  the  wall.  It  rests  on  a  broad 
foundation  of  solid  mason  work,  deeply  sunk  in 
the  ground  to  form  an  adequate  support  for  the 
weight  it  was  designed  to  sustain. 

The  east  end  of  the  church  presents  three 
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entrances;  one  through  the  tower,  and  the  ^  feet  to  the  transparency  placed  over  it  within,  ged  with  light  streaming  from  above.  The  face 
others  into  the  vestibules  opening  into  the  side  |  The  attic  is  lighted  by  a  trefoil  window  placed  is  turned  upward,  the  arms  are  extended,  and 
aisles.  The  doors  of  the  latter  are  deeply  pan-  in  the  gable,  and  crowned  with  a  bood-iiiuuld-  the  whole  position  is  that  of  one  buoyed  up  in 
elled,  and  finished  above  with  tracery  termina--  ing.  the  air  as  its  native  element.  'I  he  effect  of  this 

ting  in  crocheted  finials,  having  a  light  and)  The  walls  were  laid  by  Messrs.  Scranton  and  beautiful  piece  of  panning,  especially  when 
graceful  effect.  The  jambs  are  channeled  with  Johnson,  of  Derby,  and  are  constructed  of  the  viewed  by  the  mellow  light  of  a  setting  sun,  is 
deep  mouldings;  and  the  space  between  the  I  chocolate-coloured  free  stone  from  the  Chat- 1  singularly  rich  and  solemn.  The  window-heads 
arch  and  the  window  is  ornamented  with  span- 1  ham  quarries.  The  roof  is  slated,  and  rests  on  ton  each  side  are  filled  with  stained  glass  of  va- 
drils,  together  with  rich  panels  and  tracery,  the  six  trusses  put  together  without  mortice  or !  rious  dyes  and  figures ;  and  when  seen  in  con- 
latter  copied,  with  some  slight  variations,  from  i  tenon  ;  and  is  believed  to  furnish  one  of  the  |  nection  with  the  transparency  between,  pre- 
those  in  Tattershall  Church,  Lincolnshire,  first  instances  of  the  application  of  Mr.  Town’s  i  sent  a  view  unrivalled  jicrhaps  in  any  church 
Over  each  of  these  doors  is  a  window  rising  to)  patent  for  bridges  to  the  support  of  a  roof.  )  in  the  country.  'I  he  transpuiency  is  from  the 
the  same  height  with  those  on  the  sides,  and'  In  each  vestibule  is  a  handsome  elliptical  I  pencil  of  W.  llacon,  F.sq.  London ;  the  stained 
enriched  at  the  foot  with  light  battlements.  stair-case,  affording  an  easy  ascent  to  the  galle- ;  glass  was  executed  in  Boston. 

The  entrance  through  the  tower  is  by  a  door  ;  ry.  The  vestibules  are  arched  w  ith  ornament  |  'I’lie  church  is  fitted  up  w  ith  side  galleries, 

13  feet  9  inches  high  by  9  feel  (i  inches  wide  '  ed  groined  arches,  the  ceiling  of  the  lower  com-  i  and  an  orchestra  over  the  entrance.  The  front 
within  the  stone  jambs,  which  are  deeply  mould- ;  partmeiit  being  decorated  with  a  cornice  eii-|is  ornamented  w  ith  panels  and  mouldings 
cd,  and  carved  into  a  flattened  arch,  with  span- 1  riched  with  foliage.  j  wrought  into  arches,  terminating  in  small  carv- 

drils  and  a  label  above.  The  great  depth  of!  The  dimensions  of  the  audience  room  arc  as  led  finials;  while  the  mouldings  along  the  base 
the  door,  which  is  sunk  nearly  three  feet  within  i  follows  ; — length  of  the  nave,  90  feet ;  length  of  I  sup[iort  a  light  parapet.  'I'he  ceiling  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  wall,  together  with  the  c.x-!the  side  aisle.^^,  70 1  feet;  breadth  from  wall  to  j  the  galleries  is  conqiosed  of  flattened  rampant 
pansion  and  mouldings  of  the  jambs,  gives  a  |  wall.  Got  feet.  The  ground  floor  contains  138 ;  arches,  groined,  and  resting  on  corbels  next  the 
striking  relief  to  this  part  of  the  architecture,  pew?,  and  the  galleries  50,  making  in  all  194,  |  wall.  These  arches  are  enriched  with  bold. 
The  door  is  composed  of  narrow  panels  separa- ,  exclusive  of  the  orchestra.  From  twelve  to  j  fluted  mouldings,  their  intersections  being  con- 
ted  by  mouldings  in  strong  relief,  woven  into  j  thirteen  hundred  people  can  be  conveniently ;  cealed  alternately  by  a  passion-flower  and  a 
tracery  under  the  arch.  .Above  is  a  window,  i  seated  in  the  church.  clii.'icr  of  oaken  leaves  in  stucco, 

copied  in  part,  but  considerably  enriched,  from  ;  The  inner  doors  opening  into  the  side  aisles, !  The  arches  above  arc  sup|)orted  by  rows  of 
one  in  the  Chapel  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. .  are  partly  copied  from  one  in  St.  George’s  j  pillars  standing  about  fourieen  feet  from  the 
The  tracery  in  the  window-head  is  of  the  folia-  j  Chapel,  Windsor ;  that  in  the  centre  being  a  *  wall.  'I'liese  ate  formed  of  columns  clustered 
ted  or  ramified  description,  the  mullions  being  !  composition.  The  deep,  moulded  jambs  of  the  j  around  square  piers,  each  column  having  its 
split  at  the  spring  of  the.  arch,  and  interlaced, ;  latter  give  it  a  singularly  rich  appearance  when  capital,  from  w  liich  spring  the  groined  arches 
so  as  to  produce  a  light  and  pleasing  effect. !  seen  from  within.  All  the  doors,  both  withiti  over  the  galleries,  resting  also  on  corbels  next 
These  jambs  are  also  of  great  depth,  and  cut :  atid  without,  have  their  arches  finished  with  a  the  wall.  The  vaulting  over  the  nave  iscon- 
itito  mouldings  highly  relieved.  Mabel,  or  hood-inoulding,  either  resting  on  cor-  structed  in  a  manner,  of  which,  it  is  believed, 

The  space  of  dead  wall  above  is  broken  by  |  bels,  or  terminating  in  a  return  of  the  moulding,  there  is  no  example  in  this  country.  It  springs 
tracery  in  stone,  on  a  panel  upwards  of  twenty  j  'i'he  pulpit,  desk,  and  altar  are  situated  with-  j  from  a  line  above  the  ititersection  of  the  trans¬ 
feel  in  height ;  atid  above  this  is  a  light  cornice,  i  in  the  chancel  at  the  west  end  of  the  church.  ^  verse  arches ;  and  thus  gives  an  appearance  of 
etiriched  with  foliage,  running  round  the  tower  j  I'he  panels  on  the  front  of  the  altar,  which  isiloftiness  and  expansion,  which  could  be  at- 
al  the  floor  of  tiic  belfry,  about  73  feet  from  the  i  richiv  and  heavily  moulded,  are  of  the  inostjlaincd  in  no  other  way.  A  member  of  the 
ground.  The  projections  of  the  buttresses  are  '  elaborate  description  ;  and  were  copied,  togeth-  pillar  is  continued  up  to  the  spring  of  the  main 
here  covered  with  gablets,  the  coping-stones  be-  j  er  with  the  general  form  of  the  altar,  with  some  arch,  which  it  thus  appears  to  support ;  at  the 
low  being  of  the  u.sual  form.  The  tower,  at  i  variations,  from  the  tomb  of  Archbishop  Kemp  same  time  that  it  relieves  the  surface  of  flat 
pre.sent,  is  finished  only  to  the  belfry;  but  is  in  Canterbury  Cathedral.  The  front  of  the  desk  j  wall  below  the  vaulting.  The  crow  n  moulding 
designed  to  rise  alvout  sixty  feel  higher,  and  to  i  displays  a  variety  of  tracery,  and  rests  on  a  base  ■  of  its  capital  is  continued  along  from  pillar  to 
be  constructed  of  Slone  to  the  top.  j  ornaineiited  with  quaterfoil  panels,  and  deep  pillar,  forming  a  cornice  which  supports  a  light 

The  side  view  of  the  building  presents  five  mouldings,  which  also  break  round  the  altar.  battlement;  and  over  this  rises  the  main  arch, 
windows,  the  walls  between  being  strengthened  ,  The  pulpit  is  in  the  form  of  a  hexagon  with  with  an  extent  unbroken  through  the  w  hole 
with  buttresses  falling  iu  at  regular  intervals,  I  unequal  sides.  The  cornice  appears  to  be  sup-  length  of  the  nave.  This  is  struck  from  four 
and  terminating  at  present  at  the  eaves.  Whenlported  by  small  buttresses,  clustered  around  centres,  and  rises  about  twelve  feel,  and  forty- 
finished,  they  will  rise  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  |  piers  placed  at  the  angles,  and  at  equal  distan-  six  feel  above  the  floor  of  the  church.  Like 
higher,  and  be  surmounted  by  crocketed  pinna-  ^  ces  on  the  front  and  sides  of  the  pulpit.  The  the  groined  arches  over  the  galleries,  it  is  traced 
cles.  The  present  cornice  of  rough  stone  will ,  spaces  between  are  filled  with  tracery  and  nar-j  with  a  profusion  of  mouldings  of  great  depth, 
lie  supplied  by  an  ornamented  one ;  and  the  row  panels,  deeply  sunk,  so  as  to  give  a  bold  I  and  enriched  where  they  meet  with  knots  of 
walls  are  intended  to  receive  a  battlement  sur-  relief  to  the  ornaments.  The  trimmings  of  the  loak  leaves  and  acorns,  and  various  kinds  of  fo- 
rounding  the  whole  roof.  desk  and  pulpit  are  of  purple  velvet, edged  with  j  liage,  in  stucco.  In  the  centre  of  the  vault  are 

The  windows  are  copied  from  those  in  St.  lace  and  a  deep  fringe.  The  pulpit  is  design-  ldi>|K)sed  bosses  alternately  large  and  small,  of 
Mary’s  Church,  Oxford,  acknowledged  to  be  j  ed  to  receive  a  canopy  ;  and  it  is  also  intended  i  w  reathed  foliage,  lioldly  executed  in  stucco, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  the  per-  to  cover  the  wall  from  gallery  to  gallery,  as  high  |  The  form  of  these  was  taken  from  some  very 
;>*nd/c«/ar  style  which  England  affords.  Each  i  as  the  bottom  of  the  chancel  w  indow,  with  a  .  beautiful  ones  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The 
window  is  divided  into  three  bays,  by  mullions  \  screen  composed  of  panels  and  light  clustered  j  largest  are  upwards  of  two  leet  in  diameter, 
rising  perpendicularly  till  they  intersect  the  columns;  the  doors  of  the  Vestry-room,  which  [  and  bear  in  their  centre  the  characters  ill 3  in 
arch,  and  exhibiting  as  much  tracery  in  the  is  situated  in  the  rear,  forming  a  part  of  the  tra- ,  black  letter,  gilt. 

window-head  as  the  space  can  afford,  without  eery.  The  lateness  of  the  season,  and  the  wish  j  The  Orchestra  is  furnished  with  an  organ,  of 
giving  it  a  heavy  appearance.  They  are  about  of  the  parish  to  occupy  the  church  as  soon  as  three  rows  of  keys;  the  case  of  which  is  de- 
il-v  feet  in  height,  and  are  divided  into  upper  possible,  have  prevented  the  execution  of  this  ^  signed  in  a  style  admirably  corresponding  with 
and  lower  compartments  by  transoms.  The  part  of  the  work.  the  architecture  of  the  church.  It  presents  a 

arches  are  protected  by  hood-mouldings ;  and  On  entering  the  church  from  the  lower,  the  front  fourteen  feet  broad  by  about  twenty-six 
the  deep  jambs  are  al>o  enriched  with  mould  eye  is  immediately  directed  to  the  splendid  feet  in  height,  relieved  by  four  clustered  pillars, 
mgs  cut  in  stone.  The  windows  arc  glazed  1  transparency  covering  the  whole  window  over  the  shafts  from  the  impost  to  the  capitals  being 
With  ground  glass,  in  diamond  panes  set  in  lead  !  the  pulpit.  The  subject  is  that  of  our  Saviour’s  formed  of  pipes  clustered.  The  capitals  are 
sashes.  j  ascension,  after  a  picture  of  Raffaell.  The  richly  carved  into  foliage,  and  are  surmounted 

The  walls  at  the  west  end  are  also  strength- j  principal  figure  is  surrounded  by  a  wreath  of  by  crocketed  turrets.  Small  pipes  and  delicate 
eiied  with  buttresses.  The  chancel-window  is  foliage,  forming  a  bolder  in  imitation  of  stained  tracery  fill  up  the  compartments  between  the 
about  27  feet  in  height,  and  is  divided  by  large  glass.  The  arch  is  also  filled  with  a  wreath,  in  pillars ;  and  over  the  middle  compartment  rises 
mullions,  and  a  transom  enriched  with  battle-  the  centre  of  which  is  a  chalice  richly  emboss-  an  ogee  arch,  with  a  finial  crocketed  in  a  l>old 
ments.  The  window-head  is  a  composition  j  ed,  and  bearing  a  cross  on  its  front.  The  fig-  style.  The  instrument  contains  22  stops,  and 
from  various  subjects,  designed  to  obscure  the  Jure  is  represented  in  the  act  of  rising  through  nearly  1500  pipes.  One  of  the  open  diapasons 
light  as  little  as  possible,  to  give  the  better  ef-,' the  clouds,  the  edges  of  which  are  strongly  tin-  is  supplied  with  metal  pipes  throughout,  the 
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largest  of  which  is  fourteen  feet  long  and  nine  I 
inches  and  a  half  in  diameter,  it  iieing  the  lar-' 
gest  metal  pijie,  it  is  said,  in  the  United  States.  | 
The  instrument  possesses  great  power  and  com- ' 
pass,  and  is  equally  remarkable  for  the  richness ' 
and  mellowness  of  its  tones.  It  was  built  by  j 
.Mr.  Henry  Erben,  of  New  York,  and  does  the  i 
highest  credit  to  the  skill  of  that  young  and  en- ‘ 
terprising  artist.  It  is  painted  of  a  dark  oaken 
colour,  to  correspond  w  ith  the  hni-hing  of  the 
interior  of  the  church.  The  painting  and  gla¬ 
zing  of  the  Imibling  were  done  by  Mr.  Gourley, 
a  member  of  the  parish. 

The  whole  work  was  executed  under  the  su¬ 
perintendence  of  ,\Ir.  ('hanib<Tlaiu,also  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  parish  ;  and  with  a  faithfulness  and 
skill  which  do  him  the  hnrhest  honour.  No  at-' 
tentions  have  Iwen  s|Mred  by  the  building  com¬ 
mittee,  Messrs.  Imlay,  'i’urlor,  and  Ward,  to  i 
render  the  work  as  perfect  as  (mssible.  Imleed, 
the  deep  found.nions  and  thickness  of  the  walls, 
strengthened  with  buttresses  in  every  weak  part, 
and  the  massive  solidity  of  the  structure,  seem 
to  insure  to  it  an  indeterminate  duration,  if  not 
a.ssailed  by  any  of  those  casualties  to  which  all 
buildings  an*  more  nr  le.ss  liable. 

Arise,  (}  Gu'l,  into  restiiig-plfire ;  thou, 
and  the  nrk  o  f  thy  strength.  Prate  be  irilhin 
thy  irn//.',  a-.d  pUnteousn  ss  u-ithin  thy  palaces. 
For  my  brtthren  and  cninpauion's  sake,  /  will 
ttish  ther  prosperity.  Yea,  bernuse  o  f  the  house 
of  the  Ford  our  (iod,  /  will  seek  to  do  thee  good. 

Krom  thp  .‘'.ilrin  Observer. 

.MOritMNC; 

We  have  met  with  nothing  in  the  way  of  re-i 
form,  to  which  we  can  give  a  more  decided  up- ' 
probation  than  to  the  following  judicious  re»4> 
lotions,  pa-sod  unauimoiisly  at  a  meeting  of  the 
citizens  of  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  which  we  reprint 
with  an  earnest  hope  that  they  may  soon  be , 
adopted  tliroughout  the  community.  i 

We  are  convinced,  that  when  intelligence  j 
and  sound  sense  shall  have  made  some  further ! 
progress  among  us,  such  criminal  extravagance 
and  absurd  prodigality  in  mourning  dresses,  as 
are  now  sanctioned  by  fashion,  will  sink,  with 
the  funeral  entertainments  and  mourning  rings 
of  our  fathers,  into  total  disuse. — We  are  con¬ 
tinually  told,  in  answer  to  all  arguments  that 
can  be  adduced  against  this  custom,  that  it  is  a 
mark  of  re.«/>cf^and  of  Xhe  simplicity  and  single 
hearledncss  of  our  grief  for  the  friend  we  have 
lost.  if,  forsooth,  that  could  be  a  mark  of 
respect,  which  is  paid  alike  to  the  idiot  and  the 
sage,  to  the  abandoned  and  the  virtuous,  to  the 
infant  and  the  hoary  head.  Let  those,  who 
merit  our  sorrow,  be  mourned  for,  not  by  the 
adornment  of  the  person,  but  by  the  feelings  of 
the  heart.  And  as  to  the  simpliiity  of  our 
mourning  garments — are  they  at  the  present  i 
day  (though  the  fact  was  otherwise  at  their  j 
original  introduction)  are  they,  we  ask,  less 
elaborately  finished,  less  highly  wrought,  than 
our  common  dresses,  or  more  so? — more  so, 
undoubtedly,  in  many  instances,  and  certainly 
not  less  so  in  general.  It  is  a  notorious  fact, 
too,  at  least  in  our  cities,  that  the  quiet  of  the 
Sabbath  is  often  broken  in  upon,  by  tho.se  whose 
occupation  it  is  to  prepare  these  dresses. 

If  the  clergy,  while  deprecating  extravagance 
in  general,  would  but  attract  the  reflection  of 
their  hearers  to  this  particular,  it  would  soon 
be  considered  as  it  ought  to  be,  a  moat  egregious 
absurdity. 

But,  jrerhaps,  the  majority  of  men  are  more 
easily  influenced  through  their  vanity,  than 
through  their  reason, — wo  would,  therefore. 


most  forcibly  urge  it  upon  those  who  hold  the 
sceptre  of  fashion,  to  almlish  mourning  in  their 
own  laniilies,  and  the  ambition  and  interest  of 
the  mass  of  men  will  accord  in  urging  them  to 
follow  so  laudable  an  example. 

We  could  almost  desire  a  legislative  act, 
which  should  tax  the  present  custom.  Such  a 
tax  would  operate  beneficially  in  two  ways — in  . 
raising  a  revenue  to  the  state,  from  the  rich 
and  fiMtIish,  and  in  preventing  the  necessity  of 
prodigality  among  the  poor  and  sensible. 

I'lie  following  are  the  preamble  and  resolu¬ 
tions  above  referred  to: —  I 

“  That  after  mature  consideration  and  due  re¬ 
flection,  we  do  consider  the  present  custom  of 
wearing  mourning  apparel  as  useless,  inconve¬ 
nient,  and  oppressive,  particularly  to  the  poorer 
class  of  citizens,  and  productive  of  no  good  effect ' 
to  any  ;  inasmuch  as  we  consider  it  a  display  of  ; 
pride  and  ostentation  ;  that  it  does  not  serve  to' 

;  call  to  mind  our  departed  friends,  nor  to  remind  ■ 
us  of  our  own  mortality.  It  is  inconvenient,  I 
I  because  it  throws  the  care  of  purchasing  and  1 
making  clothes  upon  a  family,  at  a  time  when, 

[  worn  out  with  care,  watching,  and  sorrow,  they  j 
need  retirement  and  relief. — Therefore 

"  Kesolred,  That  the  use  of  any  particular 
habit  of  mourning  apparel,  color  or  fashion, 

I  ought  to  be  done  away. 

I  “  Resolved,  That  any  apparel  suitable  to  en- 
!  ter  the  sanctuary  of  .lehovah,  to  pay  our  devo- 
,  tions  to  the  most  high  God,  is,  and  ought  to  be  | 
con«i(lered  suitable  for  funeral  and  mourning, 
occasions,  without  alteration  of  trimmings  or . 
fashion.” 

On  this  subject  the  Boston  Recorder  says  ^ 

In  this  day  of  meetings  and  resolutions  on 
subjects  of  common  interest,  we  think  the  above 
has  been  too  long  neglected.  Wc  trust  the ' 
citizens  of  Cazenovia  have  set  an  example ' 
which  will  be  imitated  through  the  country, ; 
either  silently,  or  by  mutual  stipulations.  In: 
connexion  with  this  account,  we  would  name  I 
an  instance  of  individual  disregard  to  the  tram-j 
inels  of  custom.  A  clergyman  of  this  city,  | 
after  a  recent  death  in  his  family,  put  no  j 
mourning  apparel  u{>on  himself  or  any  member  ^ 
of  his  household.  Among  those  who  know  | 
them,  the  omission  can  never  be  attributed  to 
the  want  of  natural  affection,  or  any  lack  of  : 
due  deference  to  the  customs  of  polite  society.  | 

TO  YOl  Til. 

It  is  your  duty,  let  me  add,  in  early  life  to  be- 1 
come  communicants,  and  immediately  and  ear-; 
nestly,  if  you  are  not,  to  seek  to  have  the  pro¬ 
per  qualifications.  Having  made  this  profession,  | 
it  will  be  your  duty  afterwards  to  live  consis¬ 
tently,  and  to  ‘  hold  fast  the  profession  of  your 
faith  without  wavering.’  Independently,  also, 
of  your  resolutions  in  this  matter,  rememl>er  that 
j  vou  arc  still  bound— and  whet  her  communicants 
or  not — now  and  always  to  renounce  the  devil, 
the  world,  and  the  flesh,  to  deny  yourselves  to 
ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  to  live  soberly, 
righteously,  and  godly. 

To  one  and  to  all  of  these  particulars  I  might 
urge  you,  by  the  solemn  considciation  of  what 
you  will  most  need,  and  most  mourn  over,  if 
you  have  it  not,  when  God  ‘  requires  your  soul.’ 
You  will  also  advance  your  own  personal  re- 
!  sjiectability  and  usefulness,— fill  up  the  stations 
i  allotted  to  you  in  society,  with  more  credit  and 
comfort, — discharge  the  various  personal  and 
relative  duties  which  may  devolve  ujwn  you, 
with  moreconsistency  and  efficiency, —and  rise 
up,  from  youth  to  age,  with  increasing  honour. 


the  more  fully  that  you  are  disposed  and  enabled 
to  live  the  life,  and  to  die  the  death  of  those 
who  are  ‘  strong  through  the  word  of  God  abi¬ 
ding  in  them,’  and  whio,  '  doing  his  will,  shall 
abide  for  ever.’ — Genues. 

THE  HECEITFl  LNESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Oration  de¬ 
livered  by  Mr.  Bcrrian,  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  U.  States,  before  the  literary  societies  of 
Princeton  College,  furnishes  appropriate  reflec¬ 
tions  for  the  commencement  of  the  year  ; 

”  My  young  Brothers  !  The  world  on  which 
you  are  entering,  in  all  the  ardor  of  hope,  in  all 
the  purity  of  uncorrupted  feeling,  is  arrayed  in 
charms  which  it  borrows  from  fancy,  and  which 
will  vanish  at  your  approach.  The  pleasure 
with  which  it  allures  the  unwary  is  brief  and 
evanescent,  as  the  dream  of  the  morning.  It 
floats  gaily  on  the  advancing  tide,  but  vanishes 
with  the  flood — and  sadness  mingles  with  its 
ebbing  waters. 

For  life  is  but  the  flood  tide  of  the  heart. 

Content— the  emblem  of  its  gentle  flow— 

It  twrili  in  bliss— and  then — its  waters  part. 

To  seek  their  oce.in  home — all  else  is  woe. 

You  will  l>e  too  surely  called  to  exert  the 
courage  w  hich  can  encounter  danger  with  calm¬ 
ness;  and  the  fortitude  which  endures  and  tri¬ 
umphs  over  calamity.  But  on  this  side  the  grave, 
the  beautiful  vision  which  now  dazzles  your 
inexperienced  eye,  will  forever  elude  your  grasp. 
Human  life  is  but  a  step  in  the  .series  of  infinite 
existence  ;  a  point  at  which  a  man  pauses  to 
look  around  him  before  he  launches  on  eterni¬ 
ty’s  ocean.  Would  you  enjoy  happiness  here  ! 
Seek  it  in  the  fulfilment  of  your  various  duties 
— in  the  ctiltivation  of  intellect — in  cherishing 
the  benevolent  affections.  Seek  and  find  what¬ 
ever  of  real  happiness  is  allotted  to  us  here  be¬ 
low,  in  the  consciousness  of  having  endeavored 
to  live  as  becomes  an  intelligent  being,  destined 
to  immortality.” 

HINTS  T«  THOSE  WHO  ATTEND  EPISCO¬ 
PAL  ClirRCHES. 

The  following  ironical  article  ii  from  the  Portland 
.Advertiaer  :  ■— 

1.  When  you  enter  the  church,  keep  your 
hat  on  till  your  arrive  at  the  pew — as  that  will 
remind  people  you  are  no  Churchman. 

2.  Be  particularly  careful  to  pay  as  little  de- 
ference  as  |>ossible  to  the  public  worship — never 
join  in  the  responses,  or  comply  with  any  of 
their  usages — for  it  is  desirable  on  such  occa¬ 
sions  to  manifest  our  contempt  for  their  old  po¬ 
pish  customs. 

3.  During  the  reading  of  the  Gos^iel  for  the 
day,  or  the  singing  or  chanting  of  any  Hymn  or 

Psalm,  you  should  sit  down . this  will  show 

people  that  you  do  not  praise  God,  whatever 
others  may  do. 

4.  Be  sure  to  stand  bolt  upright  during  the 
prayers,  that  you  may  not  soil  your  clothes,  or 
sanction  the  custom  of  kneeling  to  God. 

a.  When  you  leave  the  church,  take  especial 
care  to  put  on  your  hat  the  moment  you  leave 
your  pew — crowd  and  rush  out  of  church,  as 
that  will  show  how  glad  you  are  to  get  out,  and 
that  you  thank  God  you  are  not  superstitious 
as  some  folks  are.  x.  y.  z. 

He  that  provides  for  this  life,  but  takes  no 
j  care  for  eternity,  is  wise  for  a  moment,  but  a 
fixil  for  ever. — Tillotson. 

'I  he  greatest  and  the  most  amiable  privilege 
which  the  rich  enjoy  over  the  poor,  is  that  which 
they  exercise  the  least — the  privilege  of  mak¬ 
ing  them  happy. 
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XIOrtrP  1  interest.  I  am  led  to  believe  that  a  few  j  ure,  to  double  the  amount  I  had  asked  him  to 

_ _ _  i  dollars  applied  yearly  in  supplying  a  general  ap*  I  pay  for  the  book;  and  for  all  this  and  much 

THE  MlNSTFtt  i  paratus  for  the  use  of  all  the  scholars,  would  ,  more  he  was  n'cA  enwu^A.  “  Will  you  take  this 

'  frequently  do  more  to  increase  the  usefulness  little  paper  for  your  children  t”  I  said  to  an- 
«T  MM.  BIMAM.  .  ^  jjigijjpj  school,  tliao  five  times  the  amount ,  other,  “  it  will  coat  but  a  dollar.  ’  “  No,  I  am 

ipe«k  low  !-tlie  place  u  holy  to  the  breath  expended  in  lengthening  the  school  without  it.  not  able."  "  But  I  am  persuaded  you  will  find 

Ofawfulharnioniei,  of whiaper’d  prayer:  While  with  some  parents  there  is  a  continual  it  a  very  great  benefit  to  your  family,  and  you 

Fread  lightly !— for  the  sanctity  of  death  thirst  for  innovation,  with  many  there  is  a  fixed  '  may  contrive  to  save  the  amount  in  some  way 

Brooda  with  a  Toiceless  influence  on  the  air;  aversion  to  change.  ‘  There  was  no  such  thing  by  curtailing  expenses  less  necessary.”  "I 

Utern,  yet  aerene;- a  reconciling  apell  when  1  was  youtig — no  stich  thing  when  1  at- ;  should  bc  glad  to  take  it,  but  1  am  in  debt,  and 

Each  troubled  billow  of  the  soul  to  quell.  tended  school,  therefore  it  is  not  necessary  now.’  j  I  cannot.” — The  next  day  the  same  parent  was 

Ia>ave  me  to  linger  ailcntw  awhile!  Such  is  the  thought,  and  sometimes  the  Ian- 1  able  to  pay  two  dollars  for  his  children  and  him- 

Not  for  the  light  that  pour.  it.  ferrid  stream.  i  K^^ge  of  parents,  when  the  necessity  of  furnish- 1  self  to  see  the  ”  shairs  which  were  exhibited 
Ofrainbow-glorv  down  through  arch  and  aisle,  "'S  means  for  the  benefit  of  schools  IS  urged  I  ten  miles  off,  besides  the  loss  of  a  day  from 

Kindling  old  banners  into  haughty  gleam.,  !  ‘^ein.  The  books,  to  be  used  by  thescho- 1  their  accustomed  labour. 

Flushing  proud  .hrinc,  or  bv  some  warrior’,  tomb  |  themselves  in  pursuing  their  studies,  are  !  I  might,  were  it  necessary  mention  a  hun- 
Dvii  g  awav  in  clouds  ofgorgcou.  gloom :  1  frequently  inadequate.  Of  what  character  so-  drod  illustrations,  of  a  similar  kind,  which  have 

j  ever,  if  they  are  possessed  they  must  be  used,  occurred  under  my  own  observation.  But  they 

.Not  for  rich  music,  though  in  triumph  pealing.  In  the  estimation  of  many,  it  is  an  object  of  will  be  observed  by  yourselves,  and  I  need  on- 

Mighty  as  forest  sounds  when  winds  are  high ;  greater  consequence  to  save  a  dollar,  than  to  fa-  ly  advert  to  them  in  this  place. 

Nor  yetfortorch,  and  cross,  and  stole,  revealing  Cllitate  in  au  important  degree,  the  progress  of  i.mfcrfei'T  Qi-Ai.iriCATio.N8  or  TRACHxas. 

Through  incense  mist,  their  sainted  pageant^  children  in  knowledge.  Thus,  there  is  often  A  very  prominent  reason  why  common 
Though  oer  the  spirit  each  hath  Charm  and  power,  j  important  loss  both  to  parents  and  children.  If  schools  are  not  more  useful,  is  the  imperfect 

Wt  not  for  THr.SE  task  one  lingering  hour.  j  the  child  might  make  double  the  progress  in  the  qualifications  of  instructers.*  I  shall.inan- 

Hut  liy  strong  sympathies,  whose  silver  chord  j  same  time,  there  is  a  loss  of  half  of  his  time,  his  oiijcf  lecture,  dwell  on  the  requisite  qualifica- 

Link.  me  to  mortal  weal,  my  soul  IS  bound :  board,  his  tuition  and  the  wear  of  his  apparel ;  tjons  of  persons  employed  in  the  important  bu- 

Thought.  of  the  human  hearts,  that  here  have  pour’d  of  which  might  Iw  saved  to  the  parent,  and  :  siness  of  letTching,  and  shall  here  advert  to  the 

Their  anguish  forth,  are  with  me,  and  around ;  the  child  be  as  well  instructed,  if  there  were  a  character  of  different  classes  who  resort  to  this 

J  look  bark  on  the  pangs,  the  burning  tears,  due  attention  to  furnishing  things  necessary  for  employment.  A  {lortion  of  those  who  engage 

Known  to  these  altars  of  a  thousand  years.  i  him  in  the  school.  This,  in  a  series  of  years,  ill  teaching  are  such  as  have  received  no  in- 

^  j  would  amount  to  no  inconsiderable  sum.  1  he  |  struction,  except  what  they  derived  from  com- 

.  rm  up  a  the  dust,  ;  ,  direct  effect  IS  to  retard  the  progress  and  pre- '  ‘naving  porsVd  the  studies  usu- 

fhat  here  hast  bow  d  with  ashes  on  thy  hvad  |  (|,g  usefulness  of  the  school ;  thc  indirect  I  .i  .1,0  school  and  havinir  become  so  far  ad- 

And  thou,  still  battling  with  the  tempest’s  force,  i  effg-.  ^  iuiure  both  child  and  narent  '  J  scnwi,  an  1  Having  ttecome  so  tar  ad- 

Tliou,  whose  bright  spirit  throughTll  time  had  bled,  :  |  ®  attend- 

Siwiak,  wounded  Love  !  if  penance  here,  or  prsver,  I  •«nos*nc<  or  this  ..  mect.  j  ,„g  bngor,  they  are  desimus  of  teaching.  Thc 

Hath  laid  one  haunting  shadow  of  despair.  i  ^he  evil  now  under  consideration  proceeds  i  employinent  is  a  little  more  respectable,  in  their 

;  sometimes  from  ignorance  and  sometimes  from  I  estimation,  than  manual  labour,andtheyin- 
No  voice,  no  breath !— of  conflicts  past  no  trace!  I  parsimony.  There  are  not  a  few  ignorant  of  quire  for,  and  usually  find,  a  backward  school. 

Doth  not  this  hush  give  answer  to  my  quest  .>  ’  this  subject,  wlio,  were  they  made  acquainted  1 1  f  sufficient  success  attendtheirfirstengage- 

stirely  the  dn-ad  religion  of  the  place  with  it  fully,  would  at  once  be  engaged  to  make  mcnt,  to  enable  them  to  keep  the  school  the 

By  overy  grief  hath  made  its  might  confeat !  the  necessary  provision  for  the  usefulness  of!  specified  time,  it  is  usual  for  them  to  continue 

Oh!  that  within  my  heart  I  could  but  keep  their  school.  They  read  ito  works  on  educa- !  the  employment.  Such  may  perhaps  have  stu- 

Hol\  to  ileaveu  a  sjiot  thus  pure,  and  still,  and  deep !  tion — they  associate  very  little  with  melt  of  sci-  died  the  branches  required  bylaw,  but  have 

-  ence,  and  especially  with  those  who  are  taking  j  not  a  thorough  knowledge  of  any.  They  have 

ItE.HE.MBEKEU  JO\.  a  deep  interest  in  education,  and  making  provis- gone  through”  arithmetic,  while  probably 

Sun  ofthe  sleepless  I  melancholy  tur !  ion  for  the  best  interest  of  youth.  So  complete  ^  scarcely  a  rule  is  understood.  Scarcely  one  in 

Whose  tearful  beam  glows  tremulously  far,  has  this  ignorance  appeared  in  some  instances,  \  a  thousand  of  this  class,  have  been  found  able 

That  show’st  the  darknesf  thou  canst  not  dispel,  where  I  have  had  personal  acquaintance,  that  I  to  explain  the  principles  on  which  the  simple 

How  like  art  thou  to  joy  remembered  well !  the  smile  of  derisioii  could  scarcely  be  withheld, '  rules  are  founded.  Of  English  grammar  their 

So  gleams  the  part,  the  light  of  other  daya,  when  I  have  urged  the  subject  of  furnishing  knowledge  is  equally  superficial.  The  nature 

Which  ahinea,  but  warms  not  with  ita  powerless  rays—  means  fot  rendering  the  school  useful,  and  have  of  language, — '*  the  philosophy  of  grammar,” — 

A  night-l>eam  sorrow  waicheth  to  behold,  mentioned  certain  articles  of  apparatus  that  has  claimed  as  little  attention  as  the  most  ab- 

l)istinct,but  distant— clear— but,  oh  how  cold !  ought  to  be  furnished  for  every  school.  strusc  branches  of  physics.  The  more  common 

Bvaos.  ..xiwnvv  rules  of  syntax  thev  mav  he  able  to  anniv.  but 


ISortrs- 
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RV  MRS.  HCMANS. 

Speak  low  !— the  place  is  holy  to  the  breath 
Of  awful  harmonies,  of  whisper’d  prayer : 

Tread  lightly  ! — for  the  sanctity  of  death 
Broods  with  a  voiceless  influence  on  the  air; 

Stern,  yet  serene  !—  a  reconciling  spell 
Each  troubled  billow  of  the  soul  to  quell. 

Is‘ave  me  to  linger  silently  awhile ! 

Not  for  the  light  that  pours  its  fervid  streams 
Of  rainbow-glory  down  through  arch  and  aisle. 

Kindling  old  banners  into  haughty  gleams. 

Flushing  proud  shrines,  or  by  some  warrior’s  tomb 
Dying  away  in  clouds  of  gorgeous  gloom  : 

Not  for  rich  music,  though  in  triumph  pealing. 

Mighty  as  forest  sounds  when  winds  are  high ; 

Nor  yet  for  torch,  and  cross,  and  stole,  revealing 
Through  incense  mists  their  sainted  pageantry ; 
Though  o’er  the  spirit  each  hath  charm  and  power, 

^’et  not  for  these  I  ask  one  lingering  hour. 

Hut  by  strong  sympathies,  whose  silver  chord 
Links  me  to  mortal  weal,  my  soul  is  bound  : 
Thoughts  of  the  human  hearts,  that  here  have  pour’d 
Their  anguish  forth,  are  with  me,  and  around ; 

J  look  back  on  the  panga,  the  burning  tears, 

K  iiown  to  these  altars  of  a  thousand  years. 

Snul  up  a  murmur  from  the  dust.  Remorse  ! 

That  here  hast  bow’d  with  ashes  on  thy  head  ! 

And  thou,  still  battling  with  thc  tempest’s  force. 
Thou,  whose  bright  spirit  through  all  time  had  bled, 
S;>eak,  wounded  Love  !  if  penance  here,  or  prayer, 
Hath  laid  one  haunting  shadow  of  despair. 

No  voice,  no  breath  ! — of  conflicts  past  no  trace  ! 

Doth  not  this  hush  give  answer  tu  iiiy  quest 
iMirely  the  dn-ad  religion  ofthe  place 

Bv  overv  grief  hath  made  its  iiiight  confert  ! 

Oh  I  that  w  ithiii  my  heart  I  could  but  keep 

Hnl\  to  ileavcu  a  s|>ut  thus  pure,  and  still,  and  deep  ! 

KE.HEMBEKEU  JOY. 

Sun  ofthe  sleepless  !  melancholy  star ! 

Whose  tearful  beam  glows  tremulously  far. 

That  show’st  thc  darknesa  thuu  canst  not  dispel, 

How  like  art  thou  to  joy  remembered  well ! 

So  gleams  the  part,  the  light  of  other  dayt. 


A  night-l>eam  sorrow  waicheth  to  behold,  mentioned  Certain  articles  of  apparatus  that  has  claimed  as  little  attention  as  the  most  ab- 

l)istinct,but  distant— clear— but,  oh  how  cold !  ought  to  be  furnished  for  every  school.  strusc  branches  of  physics.  The  more  common 

PARSIMONY.  rules  of  syntax  they  may  be  able  to  apply,  but 

V4»t«rrIlTr«  Parsimony  has  its  effect.  The  very  thought  o^er  parts  of  grammar  have  been  almost  oren- 

_ ^  _ *_'“■*  ■ _ of  expending  a  few  dollars  in  this  way,  is  suffi-  j'rely  neglected.  Other  branches  may  have 

From  Hair*  Lectures  on  School  Keeping.  cient  to  Call  forth  the  strongest  opposition  toev-  attended  to  in  the  same  superficial  man- 

rrvMMON  QriioiiTQ  ®ry  proposal  for  supplying  the  school  with  what  ■  "®^’  how  is  it  possible  for  such  an  in- 

CO.HMON  SCHOOLS.  necessary  for  the  benefit  of  its  members.  I  f  extensively,  where 

1  shall  advert  to  several  causes  which  have  could  feel  better  reconciled  to  this  state  of  things,  there  is  so  great  a  deficiency  111  his  own  quali- 
had  an  influence  to  prevent  the  usefulnessof  our  jf  there  were  consistency  in  it.  But  when  I  see - 

schools.  ^  father  prevailed  on  to  purchase  finery  for  his  writer  in  the  Journal  of  Education,  No.  65,  p.  163. 

w.vNT  or  BOOKS  A.ND  APrARATCS.  c  -• _ .ui.  .  I  jr  .l-  uscr  the  following  language : — 


w.vNT  or  BOOKS  A.ND  APrARATCS.  c  -• _ .ul.  .  I  jr  .l-  1  uscr  the  following  language : — 

’ri.Aia  9  Kai'hnrar/tnoca  nn  <ho  *  f  Children,  tO  five  timcs  the  amount  asked  forthlSi  ultimate  and  fruitful  source  of  all  these  eviltis 

riicie  IS  a  backwardness  on  the  part  of  many  object ;  or  furniture,  not  to  add  to  the  comfort  found  in  the  reiection  of  correct  principle!  m  the  science  of 
parents  to  furnish  the  necessary  apparatus.  It  family  but  only  for  display;  or  luxu- >  ^'*^*'*^"*  i*niz&n  adopts  with  eagomm  anynrw 

IS  not  known  or  not  realized,  that  a  few  dollars  which  instead  of  benefiting  an v  one  :  *  1 

_ _  l  ries,  which,  insiedu  oi  oeiieuting  any  one,  in-  .xju  everv  (Icpartment  of  profceAional  life,  are  alone  em 

exitended  in  obtaining  some  very  cheap  appara-  jure  the  health  of  all,  I  am  inclined  to  a  severi-  ploved  and  lihcrally  rewanlod ;  and  a  long  course  of  stud* 

tus,  would  probably  add  very  greatly  to  the  use-  of  reprehension,  which  prudence  perhaps  1 '•  'y"-'’ ’’'■'I"'’®' 

Maes,  ,r  the  i„,m, m„„,  .1.11.01, , heir  I  h..o  Jliciled  a  parent  ?„  ^“i” 

dren  urt*  placed  to  obtain  the  first  rudiments  of  fornish  his  son  with  nothing  more  than  a  neces*  I  dissatUfied  clerk,  who  has  mt  &i>ility  enough  to  man- 
knowledge.  Hence  the  house  is  left  empty—  gary  book,  an<l  was  repulsed  with  a  sigh  and  the  I  "'’a  retail  .hop,  every  young  farm 

.here  ».e  no  globe.  «,d  m.p.,  or  olhe,  pleLf  po.e.ly ;  and  the  next  hour  I  heard  .he! 

means  tor  illu'.trating  those  common  things,  poor  man  giving  order8togotothe8loreand'iu'becilityin<iiherbu«iiie**,eiitecmihimi«elffullvrompe- 

which  every  child  should  be  made  fuliv  to  com-  get  a  onantitv  of  rum  for  family  use  which  ■e"'*'*’'''®  inu^ 

nrnkorui  r'lirinailv  ia  nnt  OTobrnrl  .net  .u  •  1^®*^  "  i'  •  i  ^  the  virtue  and  power  and  wisdom  of  maturer  year*— toforni 

prenend.  not  excited,  and  there  is  l  would  cost  three  times  the  amount  of  the  book.  1  a  creature,  the  IVailert  and  feeblest  that  heaven  haa  made, 

but  n  dulJ  and  tormal  round  of  labour,  in  which  'I'he  next  hour,  he  was  rich  enough  to  furnish  ■  int**Ui(fpnt  «iid  feirlcis  sovereign  oftho  whole  «ni- 

young  aud  volatile  minds  apjtear  to  feel  but  ve- 1  money  to  this  very  son  to  attend  a  parly  of  pleas-  ’  j^p^^JSive.’ofWvTnitT”^^  *''""** 
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fications  ?  There  may  be  Toond  some  excep- 1 
lions  to  the  truth  of  these  statements,  hut  so  far  I 
as  my  acquaintance  has  extended,  these  are  ve- 1 
ry  few. 

Another  class  of  teachers  are  those,  who,  in  : 
addition  to  the  benefits  of  the  district  school,  I 
have  resorted  to  an  academy  for  a  single  sea*  | 
son.  Some,  after  attending  but  a  few  weeks, 
and  others,  alter  a  few  months,  engage  in  the 
capacity  of  instriictcrs.  In  this  class  there  is  a 
diversity.  Some  are  instrumental  in  raising  the 
character  of  their  5ch«M»ls,  while  others  do  more 
hurt  than  good.  Vet  all  lack  instruction  in  i 
those  things  which  regard  the  business  of  leach¬ 
ing. 

There  is  another  class  who  engage  in  teach¬ 
ing  for  a  season,  fur  the  sake  of  |>eciiniary  com¬ 
pensation.  They  are  preparing  for  college,  or 
are  members  of  college,  when  they  are  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  while  they 
arc  paying  exclusive  attention  to  classical  stu¬ 
dies.  The  knowledge,  which  they  have  been 
able  to  gain  of  common  school  studies,  is  limit¬ 
ed;  and  when  they  wish  to  bo  employed  as 
teachers,  they  find  themselves  greatly  deficient. 
They  have  jierhaps  fine  talents,  and  are  esteem¬ 
ed  as  young  gentlemen  of  high  promise.  But 
their  qualifications  for  instructing  a  district 
school  with  success,  are  not  better  than  those 
who  were  included  in  the  class  before  mention¬ 
ed,  and  they  are  perhaps  even  inferior.  An 
example  may  serve  to  show  the  subject  in  a 
clearer  light.  .Mr.  Z.  is  a  member  of  one  ol 
our  mo.xt  respectable  colleges.  lie  is  a  ytiung 
gentleman  of  goo<J  talents,  and  ranks  among 
the  first  in  his  class;  and  to  good  scholarship 
adds  a  very  amiable  temper,  and  strict  morality, 
lie  was  invited  to  keep  a  school,  and  engaged 
it.  Rut  the  first  day  he  er.tere«l  it,  was  the  first 
time  he  was  ever  in  a  com  non  school  in  his  life! 
After  a  few  weeks  of  great  anxiety  and  fatigue, 
he  found  it  impossible  for  him  to  benefit  the 
acholars,  or  to  govern  them,  and  asked  a  dis- 
mis«ion  from  his  employment.  Similar  instan¬ 
ces,  though  not  so  strongly  marked,  are  often 
occurring.  The  deficiency  of  qualifications  for 
their  business,  prevents  the  usefulness  of  many 
teachers,  and  has  an  intluence  unfriendly  to  the 
character  and  success  of  our  schools.  There 
are  many  who  are  well  qualified  for  the  office 
among  the  two  latter  classes,  but  I  am  induced 
to  believe  they  constitute  but  a  minority. 

IN  iOEdl'JVTE  COMPENSATION  TO  TEACHERS. 

.Another  reason  why  the  standard  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  common  schools,  has  not  Iveen  more  ele¬ 
vated,  "  is  to  be  found  in  the  unwillingness,  on 
the  part  of  school  districts,  to  make  adequate 
compensation  to  teachers  of  approved  talents 
and  qualifications.  How  else  dues  it  happen,  at 
a  time  when  the  merchant  is  overstocked  with 
clerks,  and  the  professions  of  law  and  medicine 
are  thronged  with  students,  there  is  such  a  la¬ 
mentable  deficiency  in  the  number  of  those  who 
have  the  inclination  and  ability  to  engage  in  the 
business  of  instruction  ?  Is  it  not  to  be  ascrib¬ 
ed  to  the  more  liberal  encouragement  offered  to 
other  employments,  compared  with  the  compen¬ 
sation  of  school  teachers  ?  Institutions  for  thej 
formation  of  teachers  are  desirable ;  hut  the  ed¬ 
ucation  of  teachers  would  be  unavailing  unless 
the  districts  could  appreciate  the  importance  of 
affording  such  compensation  as  would  command 
their  services.  There  could  be  no  other  gua¬ 
rantee,  that  those  who  were  educated  for  the 
purpose,  would  engage  in  the  business  of  teach¬ 
ing.  Other  causes  have  their  influence,  but 
much  of  the  difficulty  may  be  traced  to  a  disin¬ 
clination  on  the  part  of  districts,  to  make  ade¬ 


quate  compensation  for  the  required  talents  and  | 
services.  This  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact, 
that  those  districts  which  adopt  a  liberal  course, 
have  able  teachers  and  good  schrxils.  The  bu¬ 
siness  of  education  should  be  committed  to  the 
l>est  talents  in  the  country ;  and  it  is  vain  to  ex¬ 
pect  the  choicest  fruits,  without  paying  the . 
market  price.  The  monthly  wages  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  of  district  schools,  are  frequently  one  third 
less,  than  the  amount  paid  to  experienced  clerks 
and  journeymen  mechanics  in  the  same  vicini- ' 
ty.  In  consequence  of  this  stale  of  things,  ma¬ 
ny  of  the  schools  are  taught  by  those  who  resort 
to  the  employment  as  a  temporary  cx|)edient,  to 
help  them  in  acquiring  some  other  profession. ' 
These  persons  are  without  experience,  and  can 
have  little  excitement  to  establish  a  character 
in  a  business  they  have  resorted  to  as  a  tempo¬ 
rary  employment.  It  is  desirable  that  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  districts  should  feel  a  deeper  inter¬ 
est  in  the  character  of  the  schools,  where  the  ' 
characters  of  their  children  are  to  be  in  some 
measure  formed.  If  under  the  charge  of  an  ] 
able  instructer  a  child  may  be  advanced  as  far 
at  twelve  years,  as  is  usual  at  eighteen,  then 
there  is  a  gain  of  six  years,  to  be  devoted  to  fur¬ 
ther  improvement,  or  to  aid  the  parent.  It  is 
evident  that  such  results  are  attainable  ui^er 
the  improved  systems  of  the  best  instructors; 
and  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  adopt  such  im¬ 
provements  as  have  been  tested  and  sanctioned 
by  experience.”*  When  suitable  compensation 
is  allowed  for  the  services  of  teachers,  we  may 
ex|)ect  that  there  will  be  a  great  improvement 
in  the  character  of  those  employed,  and  conse¬ 
quently  in  the  usefulness  of  district  schools. 

'I'he  last  thing  of  which  I  shall  treat  in  this 
connexion,  is  the  improper  construction  and  the 
inconvenient  location  of  school-houses.  Many 
arc  cold,  so  that  in  the  winicr  a  part  of  the 
scholars  must  either  be  very  uncomfortable,  or 
make  constant  disturbance  by  going  to  the  fire. 
In  others  the  chimney  is  defective,  and  the 
house  is  constantly  filled  with  smoke.  The 
seats  and  desks,  in  a  majority  of  schoni-rooms,  J 
are  badly  constructed,  so  that  it  is  very  tedious; 
to  sit  in  them.  They  are  often  so  narrow  as  to  I 
make  it  impossible  to  write  with  convenience. 
The  desk  is  usually  put  so  far  from  the  seat  that 
small  scholars  can  scarcely  write  without  put¬ 
ting  themselves  in  a  very  uncomfortable  pos- 1 
ture.  I 

LOCATION  OF  SCIIOOL-IIOl'RBS.  ^ 

The  location  of  school-houses  is  often  gov¬ 
erned  by  a  regard  to  the  centre  of  the  district, 
without  regard  to  any  thing  else.  We  often 
observe  them  built  on  some  eminence  where 
the  bleak  winds  of  winter  have  no  obstruction, 
and  where  there  is  no  screen  from  the  intense 
heat  of  summer  ;  when  at  the  same  time  some 
inviting  grove  is  near,  of  which  such  advantage 
might  have  been  taken,  as  to  have  prevented 
lioth  wind  and  heat  from  causing  any  annoy¬ 
ance.  There  arc  but  few  districts  wliere  some 
convenient  place  might  not  be  found  for  the  site 
of  the  school-house,  which  would  promote  the 
comfort  of  the  scholars  in  both  seasons  of  the 
year. 

The  health  and  convenience  of  the  scholars 
should  be  regarded  as  very  important  objects  in 
the  construction  and  location  of  school- houses, 
and  it  is  just  to  attribute  a  part  of  the  failure  in 
the  usefulness  of  schools,  to  the  negligence  in 
these  particulars,  manifested  by  many  districts. 

•  A.  C.  Flaird,  .‘tuperintendeiit  of  Common  School*,  N.  V. 

Applause  is  the  spur  of  noble  minds,  the  end 
and  aim  of  weak  ones. 
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BAKFISM  FOK  TIIK  DE.4U. 

In  reply  to  our  correspondent  “Cl.”  who,  in 
our  forty-first  number,  request.s  us  to  explain  to 
him  the  meaning  of  for  the  Dead, 

mentioned  in  I.  Cor.  xv.  ‘29,  we  beg  leave  to 
offer  the  following  remarks — simply  premising, 
that  the  subject  has  always  been  one  “  of  doubt¬ 
ful  disputation,”  and  has  exceedingly  perplexed 
and  divided  theological  critics,  down  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  time. 

‘‘  What  shall  they  do  who  are  baptized  for 
the  dead,  if  the  dead  rise  not  at  all !  Why  are 
they  then  baptized  for  the  dead  In  this 
chapter  St.  Paul  is  reasoning  against  those  who 
deny  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection.  He  at¬ 
tempts  to  illustrate  and  establish  that  doctrine 
III  various  ways  ;  and  in  this  passage  argues  in 
favor  of  it  from  the  fact,  that  men  are  baptized 
for  the  dead.  Why  are  they  thus  baptizeil,  un¬ 
less  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  be  true  ? 

;  What  is  gained  by  their  baptism  ?  It  is  alto¬ 
gether  useless  and  unmeaning,  “  if  the  dead 
^  rise  not.”  The  baptism  here  spoken  of,  was 
administered  with  a  direct  and  special  refer- 
'  ence  to  death  and  a  resurrection,  so  that  its  re¬ 
cipients,  to  be  consistent,  must  believe  the  doc- 
I  trine  of  the  resurrection  ;  for  if  they  renounce 
I  this,  they  equally  renounce  their  Baptism,  of 
which  it  is  the  foundation,  and  which  would 
never  have  been  administered  except  on  the 
ground  of  such  belief.  If  any  disbelieve  this 
essential  doctrine,  their  baptism  is  utterly  vain  • 
why  then  are  they  baptized  for  the  dead? 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  mention  briefly 
I  some  of  the  most  plausible  significations  whicii 
have  by  learned  men  been  attached  to  the  words 
”  for  the  dead.” 

1.  The  first  which  we  shall  notice,  is  that  for 
which  Whitby  contends:  “  For  the  dead,  i.  e. 
for  that  Jesus,  who,  according  to  /Aeir  doctrine, 
must  be  still  dead.”  The  arguments  by  which 
Whitby  supports  his  exposition,  are  the  follow¬ 
ing  : —  1 .  It  is  certain  that  all  baptized  Christians 
were  baptized  in  the  name  of  Jesus ;  but  it  is  un¬ 
certain  whether,  in  the  .Apostle’s  time,  any  were 
baptized  either  for  those  who  had  died  without 
baptism,  or  to  take  the  place  of  those  Christians 
who  had  died  after  baptism.  ”  There  is  no  in¬ 
timation  of  any  such  thing  in  Scripture  or  primi¬ 
tive  antiquity.” — *2.  The  Apostle  seems  to  repre¬ 
sent  as  fools  those  who,  believing  Jesus  not  ris- 
ien,  are  baptized  in  the  name  of  a  dead  man, 
take  him  for  their  Lord  and  Master,  and  ex¬ 
pose  themselves  to  sufferings  and  death  for  one 
who  could  not  help  himself,  and  was  therefore 
unable  to  help  or  reward  them.— 3.  The  word 
I  uper,  translated  ”  for,”  often  signifies  on  ac‘ 
I  count  of,  or  for  the  sake  of — 4.  The  Greek 
J  terms  oi  nekroi,  translated  “  the  dead,”  though 
'  in  the  plural  number,  are  used  in  Scripture 
when  speaking  of  a  single  person ;  as  in  Luke 
vii.  li),  22. — 1  Cor.  xv.  12,  13. — Acts  xvii.  30, 
31,  where  nekroi  is  used,  though  nothing  is  as- 
jserled,  but  the  resurrection  of  Christ  only  from 
I  the  dead.  To  these  may  be  added  two  or  three 
j other  passages. — According  to  Whitby,  there¬ 
fore,  the  Ajiostle  means — 'Vhy  are  persons  ba()- 
tized  in  the  name  of  a  dead  Saviour — a  Savk.nr 
who  remains  among  the  dead,  if  the  dead  rise 
I  not? — But  this  interpretation  is  rejected  by  oth- 
I  er  commentators  as  indefensible. 

I  2.  Henry  supposes  the  oi  nekroi  to  mean 
1  some  among  the  Corinthian.s,  who  had  been 
I  taken  off*  by  the  hand  of  God,  (ch.  xi.  v.  38)  be- 
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cause  of  their  disorderly  behaviour  at  the  Lord’s  | 
'I’able.  These  executions  might  terrify  some  I 
into  Christianity,  ns  the  earthquake  did  the 
jailer  .  and  those  who  were  baptized  on  siicli; 
an  occasion,  might  properly  be  said  to  he  bap- ' 
tized  fur,  or  on  account  of  the  dead.  On  this  j 
supposition,  the  Curinihiaiis  could  not  iiii.-take, 
the  Apostle’s  meaning. — But  this  we  deem  a 
forced  construction — an  iinprobahle  conjecture. 

B.  Sufferings  and  atllictions  are  sometimes 
denominated  a  baptiMU.  Our  Saviour,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  his  approaching  trial  and  death,  said 
that  He  had  a  baptism  to  he  baptized  with.  Dr. . 
Gill  expresses  the  opinion  that  in  the  passage 
under  our  consideration,  baptism  is  used  in 
this  ‘‘  figurative  and  metaphorical  sense,  for  af¬ 
flictions,  sufferings,  and  martyrdom,  as  in  Matt 
XX.  ‘22, 23  :  and  it  was  for  the  belief,  profession, 
and  preaching  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  the  dead,  both  of  Christ  and  of  the  s  iints, 
that  the  apostles  and  followers  of  Christ  en¬ 
dured  so  much  as  they  did  :  the  first  instance 
of  persecution  after  our  Lord’s  ascension  was 
on  this  account.  The  Afiostles  I’eter  and  John 
were  laid  hold  on,  and  put  in  prison,  fur  preach¬ 
ing  this  doctrine  .  the  reproach  and  insult  which 
the  .Apostle  Paul  met  with  at  Athens,  were  oc¬ 
casioned  by  it;  and  it  was  for  this  that  he  was 
called  in  question  and  accu.sed  of  the  Jews  ;  nor 
was  there  any  one  doctrine  of  Christianity  more 
hateful  and  contiunptible  among  the  Heathens, 
than  this  was.  Now  the  Apostle’s  ar>iumeiit 
stands  thus  ; — What  is  or  will  become  of  those  | 
persons  who  have  been  as  it  were  baptized  or| 
overwhelmed  in  afflictions  and  sufferings,  who' 
have  endured  so  many  and  such  great  injuries 
and  indignities,  and  have  even  lost  their  lives 
for  asserting  this  doctrine — if  tht  dead  rise  not 
at  all?  how  sadly  mistaken  must  such  have 
been  !  why  are  they  thin  baptized  for  the  dead? 
How  imprudently  have  they  acted  !  and  what  a  I 
weak  and  foolish  part  do  they  also  act,  who| 
continue  to  follow  them!  in  what  a  silly  man¬ 
ner  do  they  expose  themselves  to  danger,  and 
throw  away  their  lives,  if  this  doctrine  be  not 
true!”  This  sense  of  the  passage,  says  Dr. 
Gill,  is  confirmed  by  the  following  verse — and 
why  stand  we  in  jeopardy  every  hour  ? 

4.  St.  Chrysostom  and  Tcrtullian  charge  the 
ancient  Marcionite  heretics  with  the  absurd  ^ 
practice  of  baptizing  a  living  jierson  in  stead  of| 
another  who  liad  died  unbaptized.  We  have 
no  evidence  that  this  practice  had  been  com-! 
menced  by  any  heretics  so  early  as  the  days  of! 
St.  Paul.  But  even  if  this  had  been  the  case,| 
it  is  not  probable  that  St.  Paul  would  have  al¬ 
luded  to  it  without  some  expression  of  censure.  | 
This  practice  was  defended  by  the  Marcionites, 
by  quoting  the  passage  which  we  are  consider¬ 
ing.  But  Bingham  tells  ns,  that  Epiphanius 
rejects  such  an  interpretation  of  it,  “  nor  do  we 
find  any  of  the  ancients  so  interpreting  this  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Apostle,  except  only  the  author  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  St.  Ambrose.”  The  mistaken 
interpretation  probably  gave  rise  to  the  super- 
■titious  custom. 

5.  There  was  another  custom  among  some  of 
the  early  heretics,  to  which  it  has  been  suppo¬ 
sed  that  the  Apostle  may  have  had  reference,  j 
viz  :  that  of  ”  baptizing  over  the  tombs  or  mon¬ 
uments  of  the  Martyrs,  who  died  for  the  faith 
in  hopes  of  a  future  resurrection.”  But  this 
custom  was  unknown  in  the  time  of  the  Apos¬ 
tles,  and  therefore  no  allusion  could  have  been 
made  to  it. 

6.  Some  have  thought  that,  as  the  profession 
of  Christianity,  iu  St.  Paul’s  days,  exposed  its 


disciples  to  persecution  and  death,  therefore  | 
those  who  were  baptized,  might  be  said  to  be| 
‘‘baptized  for  the  dead”  or  fur  death,  having) 
before  them  the  prospect  of  dying  for  the  sake 
of  their  religion  :  and  consequently  the  Apostle 
might  well  a.sk,  what  gain  it  was  to  them  to  be 
baptized,  and  thereby  prepare  themselves  as  it 
were  for  a  bloody  and  untimely  death,  if  there' 
be  no  resurrection  of  the  dead  ! — This  opinion 
is  also  embraced  by  .Adam  Clarke,  who  says 
that  ‘‘the  sum  of  the  AjiGstle’s  meaning  a})- 
pears  to  be  this :  If  there  be  no  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  those  who,  in  becoming  Christians, 
c\|)ose  themselves  to  all  manner  of  privations, 
crosses,  severe  sufferings,  and  a  violent  death, 
can  have  no  com])ensation,  nor  any  motive  siif- 
I  ticient  to  induce  them  to  expose  themselves  to 
'  such  ini-icries.  But  as  they  receive  Baptism  as 
I  an  emblem  of  death,  m  voluntarily  going  under 
;  the  water ;  so  they  receive  it  as  an  emblem  of 
I  the  resurrection  unto  eternal  life,  in  coming  up 
out  of  the  water  ;  thus  they  are  baptized  for  the 
I  dead,  in  perfect  faith  of  the  resurrection.  The 
1  three  following  verses,  says  Dr.  Clarke,  seem 
I  to  confirm  this  sense.” 

I  7.  Di.  Hammond  tell  us  that  ‘>i  nekroi,  “  the 
dead,”  is  but  the  title  in  brief  of  that  grand  ar- 
1  ticie  of  the  Creed,  the  resurrection  o'  the  dead, 

'  into  the  belief  of  w  hich  all  Christians  are  bap- 
\  tized — dead  being,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  put 
for  resurrection  of  the  dead.  He  adduces  some 
examples  of  similar  elliptical  expresMons  ;  one 
of  w  hich  is,  “  strange  worship,”  meaning  ‘‘  the 
worship  of  strange  gods.”  He  proves,  by  quo¬ 
tations  from  their  writings,  that  Hariiienopulus,  | 
Chry.sostom,  and  Theophylact  agree  with  himj 
in  giving  to  this  obscure  passage  of  St.  Paul  the  ' 

same  interpretation. - Acording  to  them,  the; 

case  stands  thus; — Those  of  the  Corinthians ; 
who  now  doubted  the  resurrection,  had  in  their 
baptism  professed  the  beliefof  it ;  w  hich  makes 
the  Apostle’s  argument  unanswerable,  because 
they  had  not  yet  renounced  their  baptism, 
though  they  denied  the  resurrection.  Thatj 
they  made  this  denial  appears  from  ch.  xv.  ver. 
12. — The  same  sense  is  given  by  Theodoret, 
Balsamon,  Zonaras,  and  .Matthew  Blastares, 
among  the  Greeks;  and  substantially  the  same 
interpretation  is  adopted  by  Epiphanius,  and  by  j 
Bishop  Patrick.  , 

8.  Sir  Richard  Ellis,  and  Dr.s.  Doddridge  and  I 
Scott  consider  the  following  interpretation  asj 
the  true  one  :  The  Apostle  refers  to  the  case  of 
those  who  presented  themselves  for  baptism  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  martyrdom  of  their  brethren, 
or  at  their  funerals  ;  as  if  fresh  soldiers  should 
enlist,  and  press  forward  to  the  aii.sault,  to  siip- 
I  ply  the  places  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  battle : 

I  but  ”  if  the  dead  are  not  raised  at  all,”  why  are 
new  converts  nevertheless  thus  ‘‘  baptized  in 
the  room  of  the  dead,”  as  cheerfully  ready  at 
the  peril  of  their  lives,  to  keep  up  the  cause  of 
Jesus  in  the  world  ?  What  advatitage  could 
they  propose  to  themselves  from  such  a  con¬ 
duct  ?  or  what  wisdom  could  there  be  in  so  do¬ 
ing?  If  there  be  no  resurrection,  why  did 
Christians  in  general,  or  the  Apostles  and  Evan¬ 
gelists  in  particular,  live  in  continual  and  ur¬ 
gent  danger  of  suffering  and  death,  by  their 
open  profe.ssion  of  the  Gospel,  and  their  zeal  iti  1 
promoting  it  ?  They  could  have  had  no  8uffi-| 
cient  encouragement  for  so  doing,  if  the  dead 
arose  not.” — Crellius  and  Bishop  Atterbury 
were  disposed  to  give  nearly  the  same  interpre¬ 
tation. 

Lastly,  Locke  say.s,  “  What  this  baptizing 
for  the  dead  was,  1  confess  I  know  not;  but  it 
seems,  by  the  following  verses,  to  be  something 


wherein  they  exposed  themselves  to  the  dange' 
of  death.” 

We  leave  our  correspondent  ‘‘  Q.”  and  each 
of  our  readers  to  adopt  such  of  the  f  regoing 
interpretations,  as  may  appear  to  l)e  best  siiji- 
|>urted  by  facts,  and  most  consistent  w  ith  rea¬ 
son. 

CIirRC'IIMl'.N  V\I>  I’OHr.K'N 

A  corri  spondfiit,  who  subscribes  liimselfour 
‘‘  ('on^taiit  Header,  and  a  Friend  to  Foreign 
Missions,”  wi  I  accept  our  thatiks  for  his  judi¬ 
cious  remarks.  The  truths  which  he  nmnlions 
have  always  lM*en  duly  Rpi>reciated  hv  ns,  and 
we  shall  endeavour  to  keep  them  comtantly  in 
view.  An  apprehension  which  he  expresses, 

'  that  some  of  the  (di-ervations  in  our  editorial 
article  two  weeks  since,  entitled  “  Zeal  for  For¬ 
eign  Missions,”  may  he  misunderstood  hy  hasty 
readers,  ar.d  lead  them  to  8up(>ose  that  there 
I  are  no  missionaries  among  the  heathen  from 
:  fl/iy  Ei’ts«  ()fAt.  Church, — we  hope  is  grotind- 
;  Ic.'S.  AVe  bore  testimony  to  the  zeal  .and  de- 
I  votedness  of  three  branches  of  the  ('atholic 
I  Episcopal  ('hurch  in  the  cause  of  Christian 
missions,  viz  '.  the  Moravian,  the  English,  and 
the  Roman,  each  o(  which  has  many  indefatiga¬ 
ble  missionaries  labouring  among  the  heathen 
I  in  various  quarters  fif  the  world.  We  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  ask,  as  .American  Epi-copalians, 

Where  areowr  foreign  missionaries  ?  Where 
I  are  the  perishing  hea  hen  now  listening  to  the 
j  voice  of  an  Episcopal  clergyman  ?” — meaning 
I  a  clergyman  from  the  Episcopal  Church  in  this 
country. 

After  having  adverted  to  the  fact,  that  the 
English  Episcopal  Church  has  been  from  the 
beginning,  and  is  still,  the  leader  in  Protestant 
eff.irts  for  evangelizing  the  world — that  her 
great  societies  for  disseminating  the  Rihle,  Pro¬ 
moting  Christian  Knowledge,  and  Propagating 
the  Gospel,  are  in  truth  the  parents  of  all  simi¬ 
lar  institutions  among  Protestants— nrd  that  her 
missionaries  are  to  l>e  foiiml  in  almost  every 
nation  under  heaven — our  correspondent  adds 
the  following  remarks  :  ”  IIV,  it  is  true,  have 
been  too  remiss  in  this  work  ;  ‘  we  are  verily 
guilty ;’  but  in  comparing  us  with  our  Congre¬ 
gational  brethren,  it  should  he  remembered, 
that  although  we  can  trace  our  origin  back 
more  than  I. TOO  years  before  their.«,  yet  in  this 
country  they  obtained  a  prior  settlement 
When  this  ‘  age  of  benevolence’  commenced, 
they  had  their  congregations  gathered,  their 
churches  built,  and  many  of  them  liberally  en¬ 
dowed.  He  had  all  this,  for  the  most  part, 
still  to  accomplish.  They  were  many — we,  few. 
Besides,  not  a  few  atnong  the  most  able  of  our 
members  have  thrown  liberal  sums  into  their 
funds.  If  all  these  things  were  duly  consider¬ 
ed,  we  should  not,  I  imagine,  be  found  ffreatlv 
in  the  rear  of  our  Congregational  and  Presby¬ 
terian  brethren. 

“Still  we  are,  I  repeat  it,  ‘verily  guilty,’  in 
that  we  see  the  wretched  state  of  our  heathen 
brother,  and  do  not  exert  ourselves  as  we  ought 
for  his  relief.” 

Nova  Scotia. — The  communications  from 
Nova  Scotia  shall  receive  the  attention  which 
they  merit,  as  soon  as  practicable. 

London  Maoazinf.s. — We  have  received  our 
London  Magazines  for  November,  and  find  them 
to  be  in  a  high  degree  interesting.  In  our  next 
number  we  shall  commence  the  publication  of 
some  passages  which  have  been  marked  forth* 
Episcopal  Watchman. 
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AFUICAN  MISSION  8CUUOL. 

To  the  Witor  of  the  Ftpiicopal  Watchman. 

I  beff  leave  to  make  known,  through  your  pa¬ 
per,  to  the  frieinlsofthe  African  Mission  School, 
that  its  treasury  is  now  nearly  empty,  and  that 
donations  will  be  gratefully  leceivcd  by  the 
Treasurer,  Cvprisn  Nh’ihu.s,  Es<j.,  Hartford. 
The  SchiKil  has  been  supported  hitherto  by  the 


It  has  also  been  asked  whether  provision  has  I  Indi.sns. — A  large  meeting  has  been  holden 
been  made  for  giving  names  to  such  Indian  *in  New  York,  at  which  it  was  unanimously  re¬ 


children  at  the  Green  Hay  school,  as  shall  be 
sup(K)rted  by  individuals  or  societies;  and  wheth¬ 
er  Sunday  School  children  in  this  country  may 
be  encouraged  to  give  their  mite  towards  8U[>- 
(lorting  schools  in  Greece.  We  can  only  say, 
at  present,  that  these  things  are  under  the  con- 


solved  to  sisn  a  memorial  to  Congress  in  behalf 
of  the  Indian.s  ;  and  to  recommend  to  our  fellow 
ciiizetis  in  different  part.?  of  the  country  the 
adoption  of  a  similar  measure. 

'riie  R.ev.  Dr.  Humphrey,  President  of  Am¬ 
herst  Collei'H,  Mass,  is  preaching  in  vaiious 


voluntary  remittances  of  a  few  benevolent  indi-  ‘‘'c  committees,  and  that  places  on  this  su'.ject,  and  endeavouring  to  per 


viduals;  and  it  is  lielieved  that  nothing  more 
than  a  statement  of  the  wants  of  the  institution 
IS  required  to  procure  a  supply.  There  are  now 
five  |nii>ils  preparing  for  usefulness  in  the  land 
of  tiieir  forefathers,  three  of  whom  will  proba- 
bl  V  be  pl.tced  under  the  patronage  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  in  the  Aulumn. 

Ovr.  OF  THK  K.\ErUTIVE  CoMMITTEE. 
llartfortl,  Jan.  7lh,  18.10. 


such  arrangements  will,  in  all  probability,  be 
soon  made. — Philatitjphia  Rrcorder, 


CFNKniL  .VIISSIONAIfY  SOCIKTY. 

The  affairs  of  this  rising  institution  are  still 
going  prosperously  forward.  We  are  particu¬ 
larly  bappv  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  register 
the  formation  of  an  Association  in  the  .Alexan¬ 
dria  Tlieological  Seminary.  Nothing  can  be 
more  delightful  than  to  see  our  candidates  for 
orders  forward  in  their  zeal  to  promote  so  good 
a  cause.  The  llev.  Wm.  Jackson,  of  Alexan- 
.dria,  D.  C.  has  transmitted  to  the  Trea¬ 
surer  of  the  Domestic  and  Foreign  .Mi.ssionary 
Society,  to  be  expended  in  Foreign  Missions. 
“  This  Slim,”  he  says,  has  been  put  into  his 
Imnds  unsolicited.”  An  Association  will  be 
organized  in  his  congregation  very  soon,  which 
we  trust  will  !»<•  the  means  of  extending  and  in¬ 
creasing  the  missionary  spirit  which  appears  to 
lie  awakeiii'io  there.  A  small 
also  been  formed  in  Midillehiiry 
auspices  of  the  Rev.  J. 
are  happy  in  «av,  has  re 
111  renovated  health,  and 
supply  the  destitution  of  that  important  parish, 
and  to  promote  a  missionary  spirit,  whilst 
plans  for  his  future  movements  are  matin ing. 
Confirmation  of  the  first  intelligence  of  his  re¬ 
turn,  contained  in  the  Recorder  some  weeks 
since,  would  have  been  earlier  conveyed  to  our 
readers,  had  it  not  been,  that  the  letter  annonn- 
cing  his  return  was  addressed  to  the  former 
Secretary,  and  came  to  hand  some  time  later 
than  it  should.  We  are  impatient  to  lay  before 
oiir  readers  additional  particulars  relative  to 
this  mission,  and  shall  certainly  embrace  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  doing  so  after  the  arrival 
of  the  residue  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Robertson’s 
Journal. 

.Meantime  we  beg  leave  to  furnish  this  public 
reply  to  various  questions  which  havel  alely 
come  to  hand  relative  to  the  methods  of  appro¬ 
priating  and  transmitting  funds.  They  should 


Enscoe.\L  Church  in  G  if.ensiil'rgh.  Pa. — 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  from 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Richmond,  published  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Philadelphia  Recorder  : — 

“On  passing  through  Greensburgh,  I  was 
reminded,  by  the  sigU  of  an  Episcopal  Church 
in  that  town,  of  some  facts  that  must  interest 
and  encourage  the  friends  of  missions.  In  the 
course  of  my  tnis.'iunary  labours  during  the 
week,  while  I  was  stationed  at  Pittsburgh,  I  > 
arrived  one  ev 


suaitc  the  pi-ople  to  send  in  their  petitions  to 
Congress,  that  tlie  red  men  may  not  be  oppress¬ 
ed  and  di'Strnycd. 

Methodism. — It  is  stated  that  Methodism  is 
making  rapid  progress  in  the  Protestant  Can¬ 
tons  of  Switzei  land. — A”,  r.  Mirror. 


The  Tiiii.i.ot. — Tlie  fi'si  number  of  a  semi- 
weekly  pa;ier  has  appeared  in  .New- York,  pub¬ 
lished  III  Spaiii.sh,  French,  and  English,  called 
the  'Priglot.-  itl. 


Intekesti  g  Discoveries  in  South  .Amer- 

nas  stui.iijiicu  a%  tiiksuuluil,  i'  I  .u  .i  rit  i  •  .r.  «->  ■ 

...  I  If  ICS. —  IntheniniithorDecember.lH’i/.aDlant- 

eiiing  at  Grecnsburgh  from  Cun-  .•  ,  1 1  .  u  I  r  H 

n«l..ill..  I  had  beard  of  bur  l.o  mraoira  .bat  "  J'*'*""  f'om 

belonged  lo  the  Epiaeo,,.!  Cliurch,  Lnd  was  d.s-  T'’  "P°" 

auaded  from  perlbrniiU  ser.rce  there,  -i-i,,  I'"",  n'lbnown,  si^rs  wereen- 


pcriorining 

attempt  was  however  made  that  same  night  in  ' 
the  court-house.  A  respectable  congregation 


graven.  He  caused  this  stone,  which  covered 
a  small  excavation  formed  with  masonry,  to  be 


til  1  If  '  *1  I  raised,  in  whuli  he  found  two  exceedinpv  an- 

assembled,  and  public  notice  was  given,  that  I  ■  ,  ,  i  i  .  ii.  ii  .  •  l  l  ■ 

1  ,  r  c  t  a  1  jCient  swords,  a  lielmet,  and  shield,  which  had 

was  ready  tfi  perform,  for  any  u  ho  might  desire  ar  i  i  r  i  . 

•  hem  tllPrairad-aa.  ^a^'^en  ail 


them,  the  duties  of  a  mi.ssionary  of  the  Episco-  . 

pal  Church.  Next  morning,  b.  iure  ten  o’clock,  capacity  >  he  planter  caused  these 

111,.-,.  .  II  ®  .1  I- L’  J  oluecls,  together  M  ith  the  tomb  Stone,  to  be  re 

I  had  baptized  ten  ciiildren,  mostly  ol  Episcopal  .  ir  i  u  ■  ■ 

.  r  I  .  1  I  =nii)veil  to  .Monte  V  ideo,  where,  in  spite  of  th< 

aiPlils  anil  in  ttii»  r.mirua  lal  nliniil  a  iliia  .  .  ’  .  .  »  1  ^ 


parents,  and  in  the  cours*M>f  about  a  week,  the 
sum,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  of  ifldtNI  was  : 


.PP  ,  subscribed  towards  obtaining  the  ministrations  , )  ’ 

Association  has  st„„ei„i,c  afterwards,  tl.is  ;  ^ 

I  ij  1  ’  t- uti  er  ‘eljQ^vu  was  not  provided  for;  but  Greensburgh  i  ^ 

J.  Robertson,  who.  we  l  l’  i  e  u  i  ow.  ®  Hie  dominion  o 

*  has  now  an  Episcopal  church  and  communi-  D,  V  .. ., 

joined  his  family  there  n..  ..  ,  r  ,  „  .  ii  Philip,  king  of  iMacet 

i  .  11  ,  cants.  Do  w  e  wish  for  a  stronger  case  to  ilius- 1  n.  i  ■  »>  i. 

il  IS  doincr  a  he  canto,.  .  .i  .  r  .•  «  i  rtoleniaifis.  It  was 

,  .  .  ~  ,  .  tratc  the  necessity  of  I'lissmiiary  exertions?  .  .i  i  .i 


necessity  ot  luissioiiary 

Yet  even 

those  who  have  lat>onrcd  in  the 
cause  of  Christ,  and  of  souls,  on  this  side  of  the  j 
Alleghanies.”  | 


the 

ravages  of  time,  and  the  little  care  taken  of  the 
stone,  fragments  of  Greek  words  could  be  easi- 
made  out,  read,  and  supplied,  which,  when 
latcd,  are  to  the  following  purpose  ; — “  Du¬ 
ring  the  dominion  of  Alexander,  the  son  of 
Macedon,  in  the  63d  Olympiad, 
impossible  to  decipher  the 
rest.  On  the  handle  of  one  of  the  swords  was 


stronger  instances  might  easily  be  j.  u  ii  j 

,,  1  1  ,1  .1  I  i"  1  •  .u  the  portrait  of  a  man,  supposed  to  be  Alexander; 

adduced  by  those  who  have  lal>onrcd  in  the  i  ,  .  .i  "  i  .  .  ’ 

^  'on  the  helmet  there  is  .sculptured  work  that 

must  have  been  executed  by  the  most  exquisite 
skill,  representing  Achilles  dragging  the  corpse 


OUUIN.STIONS 


,-On  Sunday,  the  13lh  Sep- 's  of  1  roy.  (like  the 
tember,  in  Kenyon  college,  Gambier,  Ohio,  the  ’  of  ;‘occo  found  in 

Rev.  Alvai.  Sanford,  Deatxtn,  was  admitted.  I 

by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Chase,  lo  the  holy  order  ^^.ch  de- 

of  Priests ; 

M.  T.  C.  V 

On  Sunday,  the  I  ith  October,  in  the  same 


rts;  the  Rev.  Wm.  Sparrow,  and  Rev.  principal  scenes  in  the  Iliad  and 

;.  Wing,  being  present  and  assisting.  )  f^«"’  ‘he  discovery 

°  f  r  ®  lof  this  kind  of  monumental  altar,  that  a  con- 


place.  Mr.  James  M’Ei.rov,  Tuior  of  Mathe-  of  Aristotle  has  dug  up  the  ^il  of 

matics  and  Natural  Philosophy  iti  Kenyon  Col-*  *i®*  i  *  **  conjecture  that 

lege,  was  admitted  by  the  same  Rt.  Rev:  Bishop,  ^‘o'enta.os  was  the  commander  ol  Alexan- 


to  the  holy  order  of  Deacons. 

Removals. — The  Rev.  Gideon  M’Millan, 
.Minister  of  St.  James’  Church,  Piqua,  Ohio, 


der’s  fleet;  which  is  supposed  lo  have  been 
overtaken  by  a  storm  in  the  great  ocean,  as  the 
ancients  called  it,  and  driven  on  the  coast  of 
Brazil,  where  it  erected  the  above  mentioned 


be  transmitted  by  mail,  or  private  hands,  in  |  has  accepted  the  charge  of  the  congregation  at '  nionument,  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the  voy 


United  Slates,  or  other  current  bills,  directed  to 
Jacob  Lex,  Esq  Treasurer  of  the  Domestic  and 
Foreign  .Missionary  Society,  Philadelphia.  All 
inquiries  relating  to  pecuniary  affairs  should  be 
directed  to  him,  and  all  other  communications 
to  the  Rev.  Edward  Rutledge,  Secretary,  Phil¬ 
adelphia. 

It  has  been  asked  whether  funds  raised  for 
the  purpose  of  constituting  a  minister  or  any 
other  individual,  a  life  memlier  of  the  Society, 
mav  be  appropriated  to  a  specific  object.  We 
are  authorized  to  say,  that  $30,  applied  either 
to  the  general  accounts  of  the  Society,  or  to 
cither  of  its  specific  missions,  will  entitle  the 
person  designated,  lo  life-membership  of  the 
Society;  or  $100  will,  in  like  manner,  consti¬ 
tute  him  a  patron  for  life. 


age  to  so  distant  a  country. — At  all  events,  this 
,  .  -  ,  ,  i discovery  furnishes  a  fact  deserving  the  atten- 

of  antiquarians.— From  the  Journal  des 
Voyages  e(  Archives  Gtographiqucs. 

Iceland. — There  are  about  50,000  inhabit¬ 
ants.  'Phey  had  some  time  ago  a  newspaper, 
but  were  unable  to  support  it.  They  have  a 
Bible  Society,  which  has  lately  published  anew 
translation  ot  the  New  Testament,  which  is 
adopted  in  place  of  a  bad  translation  published 
by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  some 
years  ago.  The  most  extraordinary  Icelandic 
work  of  modern  time,  is  an  admirable  version  of 
the  Paradise  Lost,  by  Thorlaksson,  which  was 
published  last  year  at  Copenhagen,  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  an  English  gentleman  named  Heath. 


Danville,  Kentucky. 

The  Rev.  William 
Churches  in  AYoodbury  and  Washington,  Con. 
and  accepted  the  Rectorship  of  St.  Michael’s  i 
Church,  Litchfield. 

The  Rev.  Simon  AVilmer  has  resigned  the 
Rectorship  of  Trinity  Church,  Swedesborough,  i 
New  Jersey,  to  which  the  Rev,  Norman  Nash, 
of  Pennsylvania,  has  been  elected  in  his  stead, 
and  has  accepted  an  invitation  to  become  the 
Rector  of  Queen  Ann’s  Parish,  Prince  George’s 
Co.,  Maryland,  which  has  been  vacant  since  the 
removal  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tyng  to  Philadelphia,  j 

Bishops  Brownell  and  Chase  met  at  Cincin¬ 
nati  on  the  ‘27th  of  November. 


Gkni::kal  Missionary  Socieiv. — In  reply 
10  our  Lilchfieid  correspondent,  we  are  liappy 
to  state  that  Cyprian  Nichols,  Esq.  of  Hun- 
ford,  has  consented  to  act  as  an  Agent  in  behalf 
of  the  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Socie¬ 
ty,  and  will  receive  and  pay  into  the  treasury  of 
tliat  important  institution  all  the  subset  iptions 
and  donations  which  the  friends  of  Missions 
may  remit  to  him. 

Education  in  I.a)ndon. —  Exertions  are  mak¬ 
ing  ill  London  for  establishing  schools  in  the 
city  and  suburbs,  in  connection  with  the  King’s 
College,  it  being  made  a  part  of  the  system  that 
the  religious  instruction  given  shall  l)e  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  principles  of  the  established 
church.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  a 
publication  made  by  order  of  the  Council  of 
King’s  College :  j 

Public  attention  lieing  now  directed  to  the 
cxjiediency  of  establishing  Local  or  District  Day  | 
Schools,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  a  sound  i 
and  liberal  education,  at  a  moderate  expense,  | 
to  the  sons  of  professional  and  mercantile  men,  | 
and  others,  the  Council  of  King’s  College,  Lon¬ 
don,  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  impress  in  the ' 
strongest  manner  upon  the  Contributors  of  such 
Institutions,  the  impiirtaiice  of  founding  them 
upon  those  principles  which  are  emliodied  in 
the  Charter  of  King’s  College,  as  applicable  to 
Its  Lower  Department,  and  of  making  religious 
instruction,  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Established  Church,  an  essential  part  of  their 
course  of  education.  With  this  view,  the  Coun¬ 
cil  recommend  that  the  more  ineffectual  among 
the  Clergy  and  Laity  in  the  populous  districts, 
where  Schools  of  this  description  may  be  thought 
likely  to  succeed,  should  take  measures  for  their 
early  formation,  and  place  them,  where  it  may 
l>e  deemed  ex;>edient,  in  union  with  King’s  Col¬ 
lege  ;  which  will  thus  form  the  centre  of  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  education  for  the  middling  classes  of  so¬ 
ciety,  combining  the  advantages  of  a  judicious 
and  extended  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  fac¬ 
ulties,  with  the  careful  inculcation  of  religious 
truths  and  moral  duties. 

The  Council  of  King’s  College  are  ready  to 
receive  applications  from  District  Schools  to  be 
taken  into  union  ;  and  they  trust  that  some 
plan  may  be  devised,  for  offeiiiigto  Pupils,  who 
shall  have  been  educated  at  such  Schools,  cer¬ 
tain  facilities  and  advantages  when  they  are 
admitted  into  the  Higher  Departments  of  the 
College. 

The  Council  have  great  pleasure  in  stating 
that  District  Schools,  on  Church  of  England 
Principles,  are  in  progress  of  formation  in  soinej 
of  the  most  populous  Parishes  in  the  suburbs  of 
Txmdon. 

The  Council  take  this  opportunity  of  announ¬ 
cing  that  the  building  of  the  College  is  proceed¬ 
ing  with  all  practicable  despatch  ;  and  that  it 
will  be  opened,  both  in  the  Lower  and  Higher 
Departments,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

At  one  of  the  recent  sittings  of  the  Paris  Geo¬ 
graphical  Society,  Mr.  Yosi,  secretary  of  the 
London  Medico- Botanical  Society,  stated  that 
he  intends  to  embark  in  December  next,  on  his 
voyage  to  America.  He  will  (irst  visit  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  and  Missouri,  will  then  cross  the  Rseky 
.Mountains,  explore  California,  and  proceed  to 
South  America,  traversing  Mexico.  He  pur|)0- 
ses  visiting  the  capital  of  Colombia,  and  thence 
directing  his  steps  towards  Rio  Janeiro. 

A  society  to  promote  the  religious  knowledge 
of  the  biacks,  at  Bermuda,  has  been  recently 
established  there. 


EPISCOPAL  WATCHMAN. 

Bai’tism  and  Persecution  or  eleven  Jews. 
— The  Rev.  H.  D.  Leeves,  in  a  letter  to  the  di¬ 
rector  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
dated  Pans,  September  ‘J'J,  communicates  the 
following  interesting  iiiforinatioii.  The  events 
here  recorded  do  indeed  bear  a  strong  resem¬ 
blance  to  “  some  of  those  in  the  early  apostoli¬ 
cal  history.” — 

I  yesterday  received  an  intere.sting  letter,  da¬ 
ted  Bruasa  in  Asia  Minor,  from  one  of  the  .\r- 
mcnians  who  have  felt  so  lively  a  concern  in  (he 
converted  Jews  of  Constantinople — the  same 
individual  who  executed  fur  us  the  'ruikish 
translation  with  Armenian  characters,  which  is 
now  in  Mr.  Goodell’s  hands,  at  Malta,  ior  re¬ 
vision  and  publication.  He  says,  tiiut  in  the 
interval  between  the  beginning  of  March  and  . 
the  end  of  May,  eight  Jews  were  baptized, 
w  hose  names,  and  the  date  of  w  hose  baptism, ' 
he  gives  me;  and  that  others  are  prepared  to  fol¬ 
low  their  example.  The  Jew.s  raised  a  great  i 
clamour  against  the  Armenians,  and  excited  the , 
Turks  so  violently  against  them,  that  the  rich 
and  influential  men  of  this  nation,  who  had  hith-  ^ 
erto  protected  the  converts,  were  induced  by 
fear,  to  disclaim  all  connection  of  themselves, 
or  of  their  nation  in  general,  w  ith  their  conver- : 
sion  and  baptism.  The  eight  new  converts 
were  seized,  and  thrown  into  prison ;  two  of  | 
them  who  had  not  put  off  their  Jewish  dress, 
and  two  others  who  had  not  yet  been  baptized,' 
each  received,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Jew  s,  i 
live  hundred  blows  of  the  bastinado  on  the  feet ;  j 
and  all  of  them,  together  w’ith  John  Baptist  and 
the  younger  John,  to  w  horn,  no  doubt,  their  con-  j 
version  is  mainly  owing,  were  ordered  into  ex-  j 
ile,  to  Ca?sarea  in  Asia  Minor.  .\nother  Jew 
not  baptized,  who  had  escaped  the  researches  | 
of  the  Jews  after  him,  and  w  ho,  if  he  had  been  | 
found,  would  have  partaken  in  the  cruel  pun¬ 
ishment  of  the  bastinado,  took  the  measure  of 
presenting  a  petition,  on  the  day  of  the  Cour- 
ban  Bieram,  to  the  Sultan,  professing  his  faith 
in  ChristiiTnity,  and  requesting  protection  ;  and 
then  went  and  voluntarily  surrendered  himself 
at  the  prison  of  the  Reis  Effendi.  He  was, 
however,  sent  into  exile  with  the  rest,  and,  in 
the  way  to  the  place  of  their  destination,  he,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  two  others  not  baptized,  receiv¬ 
ed  baptism  at  the  hands  of  the  Armenians;  so 
that  there  are  now  at  Caesarea  thirteen  Jewish 
Christians :  sent  forth,  I  trust,  by  the  providence 
of  God,  to  announce  the  Gospel,  and  kindle  a 
zeal  fur  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  in  distant 
parts,  and  in  the  scene  of  some  of  the  early  ajios- 
tolical  labors.  Not  content  with  this  vengeance, 
the  Jews  of  Constantinople  obtained  of  the 
Turks  the  punishment  of  the  Armenians  who 
had  most  actively  befriended  the  converts;  and 
five  Armenian  priests,  and  five  laymen,  several 
of  whom  I  knew,  have  been  banished  to  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  Asia  Minor.  Before  his  departure, 
John  Baptist  was  called  before  the  Chiasis  Bas- 
si  and  Reis  Effendi ;  was  examined  by  them  ; 
and,  it  appears,  witnessed  a  good  confession. 
The  particulars  of  these  conferences  I  am  prom¬ 
ised  by  my  Armenian  friend  on  anotheroccasion,  ‘ 
when  he  has  collected  all  the  details.  These  ^ 
are  the  circumstances  to  which  the  Archbishop: 
of  Mount  Sinai,  in  his  last  letter,  shortly  alludes,  j 
and  which  no  doubt  have  produced  a  great  sen¬ 
sation  at  Constantinople ;  and  although  the  ru¬ 
mours  which  Imd  then  reached  the  Archbishop 
had  magnified  considerably  the  number  of  the 
Jews  who  had  received  baptism,  yet  the  event 
itself,  when  reduced  to  naked  fact,  is  sufficient¬ 
ly  striking ;  and  presents,  as  I  believe,  evident 
marks  that  the  hand  of  God  is  here  at  work. 


[Jancakt. 

These  are  the  first  fruits  of  the  confession  and 
suffering  of  the  first  two  converts ;  and  I  feel 
confident,  that,  under  God,  the  matter  will  not 
rest  here,  but  that  the  way  is  preparing  for  fur¬ 
ther  triumphs  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Jews  of 
the  Levant.  Many  observations  might  here 
suggest  themselves:  but  1  will  confine  myself 
to  one,  whicli  w  ill  be  sufficiently  obvious,  name¬ 
ly,  the  striking  tesemhiance  these  events  bear, 
in  many  of  their  circnmstaiices,  to  some  of 
those  III  the  early  a|K>stolical  history.  Let  us 
hojie  and  pray  that  tlie  spirit  of  God  may  rest 
on  these  men  ;  may  endow  them  largely  with 
constancy  and  a  simple  faith  in  the  Divine  Sav¬ 
iour,  whom  they  have  confessed  before  men; 
and,  by  the  means  of  apparently  weak  and  fee¬ 
ble  instrumcnt.s,  bring  about  great  and  glorious 
results  for  tlie  kingdom  of  God. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Wolff  (the  converted  Jew)  has 

been  interrupted  in  his  labors  in  Palestine. _ 

Some  of  the  Jews  represented  to  the  Pacha  that 
they  had  received  h.lters  from  Am.<terdam,  sta¬ 
ting  that  the  missionaiy's  object  w  as  to  convert 
the  Jews  and  ^lussnlmcn  to  Christianity.  His 
Highness  caused  Mr.  Wolff  to  be  arrested  and 
bast'.iiudoed  in  the  Easter n  style. 

DrwARK  is  distinguished  from  all  other 
countries  by  the  noble  decree  of  the  king,  that 
“every  deaf  and  dumb  infant  born  in  his  king¬ 
dom,  shall  receive  an  edticaiion  tiecessarv  to 
render  him  a  useful  member  of  society.” 

Harvey  I.slanos. — An  American  sailor,  who 
was  accidentally,  or  rather  providentially  ca.»t 
upon  one  of  these  islands,  has  {lersiiHded  the 
tiativps  to  embrace  Christianity. —  l.on(l.  tlvnu. 
Magazine. 

History  of  Ireland. — Thomas  Moore,  the 
poet,  has  undertaken  to  write  the  History  of 
Ireland  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  emanci¬ 
pation  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 

Gen.  Morazan  is  said  to  have  exiled  several 
Bishops,  and  JHf  Clergymen  and  Fiiars,  from 
the  Republic  of  Central  America. 
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Mr*.  .Mu*i-,  lor  do  do.  -  .  .  -  j  (K) 

A  Tliank-Oflerinrr,  for  Foreign  .Mi«*ion«  -  10  00 

Mr*.  J.  M.  Steed,  of  Norfolk,  V*.  fordo,  toconititute 
I  her  a  hie  ineniber  -  -  •  .  .  3o  uO 

I  Collection  111  St.  i'aul’a  Church,  Troy,  per  Stephen 

Warren,  -  -  -  .  .  -  HI  9S 

Charles  Foote,  Bridgeport,  Conn  per  Rev.  B.  B. 

I  Smith,  -  --  AM) 

i  f16«  HA 

JACOB  LEX,  TVwvrer, 

I  No.  ‘its.  Market-street,  t'hiladelphia. 

ClltlSIN  in  the  aifiir*  ufthe  Domestic  and  Foreign  .Mi*- 
y  Sionary  Society  of  the  Pmteatint  Epirropal  Church  in 
the  United  State*  ot  Amerir*,  and  an  Appeal  to  Eciicopa- 
liaiis  in  ita  hehalf.  Ju*t  reci  ired  bv 

.  H.  &  F.  J.  hUNTI.NGTON. 

Jan.  8. 

fjlUE  ClirRrilMAN’S  POCK  FT  ALWA.V.\<* 

J  for  I  Halo,  juat  receiveil  and  for  tale  bv 
fi-c  10.  H.  «i  F.  J.  HUNTINGTON. 

FUBLI8UEU  weekly 
BY 

H.  &  F.  J.  HUNTINGTON, 
booksellers  and  publishers. 

Corner  of  Main  and  Asylum  Street*, 
HARTFORD. 

Terms,  |2.  60  a  year,  ur  |2  if  paid  in  advance. 


